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stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
® foreign power, . . . It is a war power. T say it is a war 


it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and wust canny IT ON, ac- 
CORDING TO THE Laws op WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has al! its laws and municipal instity- 
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f ry} ) wession f ee ‘trom their soil, avowing the abhorrent sions: Destruction of the Constitution, and of the 
tefuge 0 | | a] * |4eeling ot caste as an insuperable bar to the assouiae | white and black races, Or ineessant wars after the 
- z fon on any terms, much Jess of equality, how could ) example of the Moors-and Spaniards, uatil the ex- 
it be asked of the Southern States that this excom- pulsion of the former from Spain. All the early | 
municated race, surrendered by them as slaves, | patriots of the South—Washington, Jefferson, Mad- | 
} should be retained, nevertheless, among them, and | ison, Monroe, Jackson, Clay and others, were the 
admitted as equals and as partners in political power, | advocates of emancipation ‘and colonization. The | 
in defiance of the Constitution of the United States, patriots of the North concurred in the design. Is 
and the laws even of the Northern States, which | the faction now Opposing it patriotic or philanthro- | 
brand them with the badge of inferiority and polit- | pice? Are they not rather, like Calhoun, working the 


SPEECH OF MONTGOMERY BLAIR, 


U. §. POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


following is the principal portion of the speech 
y Hon. Montgomery Blair, at the loyal mags 
sons of the Granite State, at Concord, 


+ “2 June—a speech as inopportune to the hater ? Ms 4 ee be the attitude of the negro question to accomplish schemes of selfish ami | 
3 {waa Miegrhcdtdl to's snail) ‘Angio-Saxon and the African toward each other bition, and after his method making a balance of 
4 jon as it was disgracefu I in such relations, produced by the triumph of the ower party of a phalanx of deluded fanatics, | 
a rare two knots of conspiring politicians, at | free States over the slave ? _ Would the white man oopine the Union and the publie peace perpetually | 
7. vend af thé Dalen, that acces slavery a ful- of the South live to bear subjugation to such fellow- | jn danger, and seeking power in the Government | 
a m which they would play see-saw with the| ship? Would not the Inextinguishable memory of | through its distractions ? 
: went, and willingly break it in the middle,| Wrongs on one side, and of admitted mastery on the bt The author ofthe Declaration of Independence and | 

awlish it to make experiments with the frae. other, make patient acquiescence on cither side im- his associates declared equal rights impracticable in so- | 
f onstructions suited to their designs, which | possible? Al] the bloodiest revolutions of ancient ciety constituted of masses of different races. De Toc- 
a known as hostile to the well-balanced con-| and modern times have been those broached by queville, the most profound writer of the Old World | 
q ed by our fathers. The Calhorn | Slaves against enslavers, on American Institutions, predicts the exterimina- | 


W, : fell Phil ips J intas have both sought the | Our civil war, closing in the manumission of four | tion of the blacks, if it is attempted to confer such | 


plishment of their adverse ends by a common | million of siaves, to’take equal rank with six million rights on them in the United States. It is obvious | 
the overthrow of the Constitution, Cal-| Of enslavers, would be but the prelude to a servile | that an election would be but a mockery in a com- 


3-3 a ra . inati Y P ° 2» P ! . s 
school would destroy every free principle, | War of extermination, Can any one doubt that the | munity wherein there could be no other than black 


nse repugnant to the perpetuity and propaga-| military skill and desperation of the Jmaster race | and white parties. In such communities, reason and | 
wery universally as the only safe founda-| would reduce the negroes again to subjugation, un- | experience show that one or the other race must be 
; t , less the freemen of the North made common cause | the dominant race, and that Democracy is im possi- 
with them against their white brethren? The bare | ble. This is not less obvious to the Phillips school } 
statement of this Pei makes it Apparent that | than it is to the Calhoun school, who concur in op- | 
nee of different races among us—of white, there can be no peace on this continent on the basis posing the policy of Mr, Jefferson, adopted by the | 
, they repudiate the idea of of the ultra abolitionists, who insist on the abolition President, intended to effectuate the design of our | 
ip that | of existing constitutions to establish negro amalga- | fathers to establish popular government. They 
) produve that amalgamation, personal and | mation, liberty, fraternity and equality. Yet, Ihave concur in pressing here the antagonism of races, | 
|, which woull make our government one of| long ago proclaimed myself unalterably the friend | and only differ in looking to different races to give 
grel races; and because they authorize legisla- | of the liberty, equality and fraternity of the African | them power. The result of this antagonisin, so far | 
State and National—which may exclude them | "ace, but notin this region, which is devoted by con- | as popular government is concerned, would be the 
m taking root in the soil and government of the stitutions, laws and fixed usages to the liberty, equal- | same if either could succeed in their schemes, and 
The white man has extraded the Indian | !ty and fraternity of the race of pale faces. Such you would scarcely have much preference between | 
m dominion on this continent, its native born | commingling of blood, of domestic intimacies, of so- | being governed by Jeff Dayis as the leader of the | 
 inheritor. The African was introduced | Cial, civil and political interests, between the white slave power, and Wendell Phillips as the leader of | 
and black castes, is unnatural, and fatal to the wel-. the enfranchised blacks. But neither can succeed. 
fare of both, and, therefore, impossible. . | Even the Calheun scheme, matured through so | 
The advovates of this hybrid policy know this, / many years of intrigue by men versed in public | 
but they think the negro so essential to the selfish | affairs, and attended with a temporary success, js a | 
purposes of their political ambition, that, like Cal- failure as a governing contrivance, though poient | 
houn, they are willirg tomake him, as well as those | still to spread ruin widely through the land, and es- 
who hold him in durance, the Victim of their policy. | pecially to desolate the homes of his deluded follow- 
I advocate the President’s plan of saving both, and lers. The Phillips scheme is the dream of visionaries 
ministering to their prosperity and to their elevation | wholly unskilled jn government, and will be a 
in their respective spheres to power and greatness failure from the start. He may in turn make vic- 
as a people. tims of the negroes, as Calhoun has of their masters. 
This may be done by a gradual segregation of the | But ] think not. They are not ambitious of ru- | 
two races, and assigning to each the regions on this |ling white men, and will, I believe, be contented to 
jure the Calhoun and Phillips | Continent and adjacent isles congenial to their na- | set up for themselves in some neighboring and 
rine, both looking to a radical revolution to ac- | tures. The old Roman policy of spreading their in- | congenial clime, on the plan of Jefferson and Lin- | 
The platform of stitutions and influence abroad in the world, by pro- coln. Here is the real issue with the President. 
viding homes for new people drawn into their ser- Emancipation is a fixed fact. What next? Shall 
vice, and whom it was not politic and safe to settle | we take Phillips for a guide, or Jefferson and Lin- 
te paper from the hand of the President, refer-| in Italy, should be accepted in favor of the unho-! coln ? The people will, I am sure, answer wisely. 
£10 it, proclaims a policy at war with that of the mogencous dependent people of African descent, | 
tisans of Calhoun on the one hand, and of Phil-|.Wwhom this war will throw upon the hands of the | 
Government as freedmen. Many of them will en- | 


list in the army—noultitudes will be employed on | Wh in th k hd . : 
the waste lands of the Government in providing for at man in the country has such devotion to its 


All should be drawn togeth- | interests as John C. Fremont ? ‘ He ‘thas been dis- | 
Rotman plan—put under | graced two or three times as a military leader ; but 

Xerlion of its war power, under which has fallen | the control of public officers, instructed in the busi- | at aera Rgpoar Reng be sg age <0, he Spite of | 

ae ' tlerebel States that lo al institution employed by | Ness of self-government, self-defence, and self-sup- | ¢ meting ike Bl, isgrace he : ve ge i by! ogi 

ti | port, and when employed in the public service, am- | a y 1 We im cai = sy 95 ot a bola ia | 
ply compensated. Thus they would be in a state of | - y aptiet co HS Is the sustmity of Lay Fate eret t is 
probation, while the Government would have oppor- the most astounding exhibition of self-denial for the 


tunity to provide for their settlement in the suitable | public good ee record. Yo man, not a hero by the 
regions to which they are invited as colonists. When | decree of absolute destiny, could do such an act.” Dis- | 


rood government. Phillips's school would 
tall our systems of government to the guillo- | 
Hationary tribunals,because they recognize | 


bec iuse 


and fraternity in regard to ¢ itizensh 





hot as its owner or to give it law, but to be 
vned and receive law, and under this aspect the 
* man as & conqueror has accommodated the 
tions of the country to his own condition— | 
The ground which Wen- 
Phillips and his followers take is not merely to 
Uie law and enfranchise the races held under 
or to that holding the dominion by right 
mquest, but to abolish the constitutions’ which 
nize that right as established, and admit to 
participation those races hitherto excluded as 


e runing race 


The people who hold the sovereignty in the Uni- 


Sates equally abj; 


oplish their opposing schemes. 
iples which put Mr Lincoln at the head of the 
trument explicitly denounced both; and every 


\ 


ee ee? LRM Ra 

te tbr. Providentiali thane oF El FREMONT AGAIN IN THE FIELD. 
er the ineubation of Calhoun has destroyed the | 

*hole progeny of mischiefs by means of which he 

‘aght to work the overthrow of the Government, | their own subsistence. 

V 1 to overthrow the Constitution compelled erin military camps on the 





ts of the national System for its ruin. 
“Hage which rendered the slaves subservient 
irpose, is declared by the President's pro- 
n to be broken, and if the arms of the United 


Vesean maintain its authority, the servitude which 


| grace abashes most men. It has elevated Fremont. | 


Conttitutinn onda a. 2 save vomes. : his liberated multitude seek othe 
‘ution once. made it a duty to tolerate, | peace comes, and this liberated mu tude seek other | <class “ty wren ee 
Y ecomes, by the fiat of its w wv functionary, the employment than that servitude under former mas- | He may za! eA a nay on ret gt 8, since he | 
Mat must be thrown off for self-preservation. | ters who would render it more intolerable than the | has triumphec over them so grandly - 1s Incompe- | 
CORE et iy j xtorted labor without | tence to lead white men to battle for his country, | 


ie of the Constitution is now. the dea "| slave system, which, while ite at a6 * : Paik . 
\ ‘ the death of| compensation vet created such an interest. in the | and his disregard for honesty in the commissarjat of 


bodies of the slaves that they were cared for on eco- | those men, sink for ever out of sight in view of the 
Government must necessari- | Patriotism that has made him put himself at the head 
s the rightfiy} conquest as it is the salvation of | ly become their patron. Placed in this relation, the | of the oy west Lo fight in a hoe onal 
Government must provide them Compensated em- | 2T0es to restore the endangered Republic, —_— 
; ployment, until they are ready to assume the charac- traordinary ave of public virtue ; but for a ee | 
Mins State right do trines resolved themselves, | ter of an independent people. This might be done hg PS pres of white soltiers to put himselt wn | 
* people of the United States constitute a na- | advantageously in the Southern States by opening the head " be megro brigade, ea svimon, mat 
Ave @ national Gove rnment, and can main- into ship canals those communications which the en- APS or w ert rit may B Is Jorn Charts’ rl | 
"IS So-called St i terprise of individuals and the natural aqueducts | aTy act of public virtue. out Y soun a neigh wed 
from the Mississippi have to a great extent opened | not been able to lead white men to tin 0b, ee 
"at better resvlt do the abolition doctrines of | up from the great artery of our continent around j assurance have we that he can lead the b acks 4 
the shorés of the Gulf, through the Hudson to the | There need be no difficulty on this point, The mil- 
rebellion and its consequences— | lakes. What a glorious result of the war for North | Mary capacity of the blacks is the brightest in bis | 
« Constitutional means accorded | and South, especially the latter, would be the com-;| tory. The annals of the principal pues of Africa | 
i The abolition of | pletion of this bond of commercial brotherhood— | are made up chiefly of their glorious eg hag " ws 
this interception of the waters of all our rivers and | Intelligence, Courage, endurance, bravery, ene | 
bays before they reach the Atlantic, and opening characteristics. _ So that, though John Charles has | 
> i sublimated patriotism by putting himself at the head 
, “groves, there can be no apprehension for the | 


The Weapon used to destroy the Govern- | 
$ wrest ! from the hands of traitors, and isa t ne s 
slavery abolished under the proclama-| nomical principles, the 





Nations. It can never be restored but | 
a elt supervision. Into this practical issue | 


; all ite rights, exerted to destroy 
nde in treason, 7 


| 
| 
| 








Slavery is abolished, as | 


t for its defence. 
The W. . ict Pron class ot —.anti-slavery 

4 Neen Phillips school, to arrive at the 
et rnttion of their wishes, demand the same sac-| them up to each other out of the reach of the hos- | 
at Cathoun's proselytes make war to obtiin | tile navies that might endanger our commerce, or | Of the n« “ " walle: 
Wolttion of the constitution of the United | bring foreign power to the invasion of our homes! result. With such soldiers, he cannot but Win Vic- | 
They demind that the different races on | The great well of China—the prodigious military | tories. He failed ingloriously in the Shenandoah 
mUnent, marked by the very terms of the con-| highways through which Rome united her empire | Valley against that poor commander, Stonewall 
mand the laws made under it as subordinate | Over Asia, Africa and Europe, were the works of | Jackson, beeause he had not black soldiers. It a8 
© White race asserting full sovereignty over this | populations whose necessities placed them as acharge | 2OW ever to be lamented that he had not. But his 
¢ elevated to equality with the race | on the government. star Is once more in the ascension, and under the | 

s bY conquest . By such means, the process of libe 


rating four mil- | MOst promising circumstances ; and it would be ab- 

lions of bondsmen, and then preparing them to as- | 8urd to doubt the issue. He cannot fail. That is 

sume the attitude of a self-governing nation, might | "npossible, But should he fail : then he should never 

be made to secure to the United States forever their | afterwards aspire to military distinction. He ought | 

Union, their domestic peace, and immunity from for- | to make Horace Greeley his A. D. C. With such 

Species of the human race create | eign invasion. | an assistant, the insurance companies would give | 
Phis will prove to be an impossi- | _ Instead of the mutual benefits which the Presi- | @2y amount on his name.— Boston (Irish) Pilot. 

red, white and black raves have min-| dent’s plan proposes to draw out of our present ad- | 


" 
Y. shall } 


» and whose constitution and | 

this amalgam ion on “ppropriation to themselves, 

vere ' Faves is more than a revolu- 
eovernment. Te is an attempt to make a! 


“ental « y * 
mental change jn the laws of nature, and by 
x liferent ’ . 


Pectally ordaj 


| 


mid iy ALion 


THE NEGRO IN BATTLE 





1 VOrY fro . . - i r ° Ps pe 
tally won” “his continent, but the hybrids| versity, by making the Afric-American race a na- | 
“ale... OUt while the old stock preserves | tion in a fruitful, congenial clime, protected in all | — 


a ry othe The French, from the infancy of | their rights under the American flag, Opening the; The negro troops have been at last in regular | 
"MS continent, intermarried with the | way to people of our own race to fill their places, | action, and pease General Banks bears testimony | 


+. | 
y qualities, and pronounces the ex- | 


yh, out where is the French tribe of In-| an putting an end to the anomalous character of | to their soldier 
the hi. bey made the same experi- | aco ) 

rare pnt blacks in Se. Domingo, and a mon-| those ultra hamanitarians offer ? 
» “peared for 





found 2 


pine our institutions which destroys our peace, what do! periment of a black brigade a Somplate success. | 
with : 


! , They profess so! Let the abolitionist rejoice and be glad: a prime / 
tually vanichi- © me of various tints, but it | much philanthropy in the abstract, and such perfect fighting material has been found on which to shove 
ra wanishing. So the old Spanish blood | impartiality in jadging of human affairs, that they | the responsibility of saving the country. For these | 

a th that of the Indians, in Spanish | seem to think the millennium come, and invite the pradent people do their patriotism and fighting by | 
nls are as ee run out, and Indians and Span- | lion and the lamb to lie down together. They would proxy, and a negro that will stand fire is a trump | 
hing OMkTUOUS with each other as in the| break up all constitutions, laws and usages, assuming | card in their hands—a poor one, it may be, but if | 


Walon the fatal result of this attempted | that all antagonisms of interests, of prejudices, of | not good enough to take a trick, at least good | 





~RAMAtion ie.) ; 2 ‘ . 4 . ry ; 
Tees and :.'S Shown in the degrada passions, Were at an end in a land of fetters and | enouvh to save trumps like them from being sacri- | 

‘and in the A, » deg tion of bot pas . , . enoug 4 i 
ip ted im the 'nstability of their governments. whips, of swords, guns and bayonets in the, hands of ficed for nothing. 


th heme’, ol the world and the present aspect | Six millions of incensed masters, and that four mil- Can we-give these abolitionists credit for any 
of eeneres did not take manifest the ab-| lions of their manumitted slaves might be safely | better feeling when we find the negro troops pushed 
Se prop sed system of mixing the black | trusted to their tender mercies, This is a practical mercilessly into the lion’s mouth, and then left there | 
reroment ye the management of & common | illustration of the Wendell Phillips love for the | unsupported ? The poor wretches were placed be- 
A thin? » and blending the two volors to make | down-trodden African ! tween two fires; to advance or to retreat was 
But the Phillipeans probably do not expect the | equally dangerous; and urged on by relentless 
amalgamation, liberty, equality and fraternity theory | Federal bayonets in their rear, they desperately 
to be acceptable to the present ruling class, but in- | faced the soldiers of the Confederacy, with what re- 
tend that the Northern white man, while rejecting | sult our readers know. Three-fourths of them were 
Smong us as strongly as by his! it for himself, shall enforce it on the Southern white annihilated, shot down, cut to pieces, ur strangled 
2° “hort of insanity arceteainly shows that noth | man. Unfortunately for this scheme, the Northern | by the infuriated Southerners. Two hundred pone | 
woh tt and J might sav. aoe to reconcile the soldier Intends becoming a Southern white man | of the eight handred fing upon the rebel works-at 
{Nunction, © Whey b- domineering race, to | himself, and he wants the lands he redeems from Sore _Hitoan aumpet es precipitate flight from 
ramed lan. aie ten the Northern free States | nullification for himself and his posterity, and as an certain and_ inevitable f pein Dereg this 
obtaining 9 tooth ae the colored freedinan inheritance for his race. é | contest, the negro prove Qomte eably that now, 
gan it be Sante y ot their soil, upon what The scheme is another birth of that monstrous | as ever, his courage 1s ferocity ; and his history will | 
eS), ‘ Pposed the master race, in the | philosophy which would have discarded the Slave | record as harsh a sentence against the Government | 
“onsent to associate with negroes | States from the Union and delivered the negroes to | that employed them, as she has done against the 
| 


p * piebald people of all colors, the | 
iNtrY, on on which has grown up in this | 
«kt man, meee of the white freeman to the 
* tse *Ppearance -- by his servile condition from | 


STR and en-} 
, Mand « urled 
Mm of: 





yf 









Mate laws “tage y rpetual bondage, on the pretence that the con- | men who incited the Red Men of the forest to take 
Mt aig 1s and their State rights, as they in- | a of the North might a longer be burdened up arms against the of '76. 
th fret, This would fe stion of their ownershin| with responsibility for the crime of Slavery. We know not with what feelings our brave sol- 
we bree States f pee Just forfeiture. But while All the propositions of the abolition faction which | diers saw their Southern brethren attacked by half 

‘ot the North excluded the manumit-| js warring on the President come to these conclu- | reclaimed savages, but we know that the mere ac- 











* 
count of it caused a thrill of horror throuzhout the 
North. Mingled-with this natural feeling was one 
of pity for the poor wretches who are at once the | 
sport and capital of all sections of the abolition 
party, for we ; 
be of their causing, it certainly is not of their 
making. 
exclaim, “ Save us from our frien 
soi disant friends they owe the degradation in which “ It is not alone over rebels in arms that 
they are sunk in the North, and the restraints to | ored troops have won victories, They ha 


¥ . = 
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which they are subjected in the South; to them quered the prejudices’ which two centuries of sla- 
they owe. the opportunity of dying on the field of | very have wrought into the fibre of our American | “purple with his sins.” 


fame, but they will never be indebted to them for | thought. They have s:ricken down the fall 
living in a post of honor. Enticed from happy de- | the black man ‘is fit only for menial service, 
pendence to fancied freedom, kept by laws more in-| not capacity for progress and improvement 


: | : 
fight for a cause called theirs, bat the success of'| of manliness. 


j nal always very moderate, has the following re- | 
know well that though this war may | ™arks on the conduct of the black solidiers,-—a class | 
| of fighters who are thought by a few Northern cop- 


From the bottom of their hearts they may | Pérheads to be guilty of great impertinence in pre- ; » “ Kniohte # Tr ie ae 
ds! "for to’ their | Stming to shed their blot defence of the country ~~ how well the “ Knights” had organized their cam 


cee itr eed enema ee 


BRAVERY OF THE OOLORED TROOPS, 





THE “LOYAL” DEMOORAOY. 


The Democrats of one of the imperial Northern 
States have vindicated their peculiar title to loyalty 
by nominating Mr. Vallandigham for Governor. 
The vote for him was nearly unanimous—showing 


a jonr- | 


the col- 
ve * con- 


paign. Without entering upon the question whether 
ve was patriotic, or prudent, or wise, when he 
counseled resistance to the war policy of the Govern- 
ment, the democracy of Ohio take him as he stands, 
Somebody in New Eng- 
acy that) Jand—the Post, we believe—who had not yet taken 
and has | the cue of the Golden Circle, compared Vallandig- 





/ y | 2 , - They) ham to John Wilkes, and cautioned the Govern- 
exorable than ever framed by legislatures below | have shown that ages of degradation and enforced 
the lowest strata of white society, and now forced to | inferiority have not utterly quenched the vital spark 
They have accepted the severest and 


| ment to take warning from the fate of the British 
ministry in its treatment of the Theorites. Unlike 
the Democracy of Ohio, however, the eloquent Pitt, 


pS * « . * hae - . . . . 
which will have no more influence on their destiny highest test to which men are accustomed to subject | when he came down from his chamber, limping upon 
than it will have on that of the subjects of the King | themselves, and they have not been found wanting. | crutches and bandaged in flannels, to protest against 


.of Dahomey, we cannot avoid a feeling of commiser- | Last, but not least, they have baffled the insidious | 


persecuting a man for Opinion’s sake, was bound to 


ation for those unfortunate creatures whose worst | thought that their presence would demoralize the | say that Wilkes’ sentiments were « illiberal, unmanly 


enemies are their friends.— New York (righ Catho- | white troops with whom = fought as comrailes. } 


lic) Metropolitan Record. By these their courage is ac 


~Selectia 








Us. 


army. A few hundred black men filling 





WILL THE NEGROES FIGHT? recognize valor wherever it is found.” 

The recent terrible fighting at Port Hudson has 
put to rest—we trust forever—the miserable preju- 
dives of a class of mean white men in regard to the | 
courage and prowess of the Blacks. Notwithstand- 


The Democratic party, or at least a port 


valor displayed at St. Domingo, the Blacks who} ment upon freedom of speech. 


graves in behalf of a flag which had its stars for the 
white man and too often its stripes for the negro, are 
—== | an unanswerable argument ; for the chivalrous white | op self-respect. 
race, conscious of its own superiority, may graciously ious to the loyal sentiment of the country than John 


THE DEMOORAGY AND FREE SPEEOR. 


‘ pre : > Bi which sympathises with traitors, are making a loud Will they succeed ? 
ing the multiplied facts of history—the desperate | clamor about the restraints imposed by the Govern- | ° 


and detestable,” that « he didn’t deserve to be 


ime } ' nowledged, and little | ranked among the human species,” and that he (Pitt) 
will be heard now of the « nigger’ question in the 


regard him in the light of a “libeller of his country 
and a blasphemer of his God.” Vallandigham is a 
kind of burlesque John Wilkes, with all his malice 
but without his wit, or sentiment, or honor, or virtue, 
He has made himself more obnox- 


soldiers’ 


Wilkes ever dreamed of being to that of-his time and 
his country. Yet his partizans have taken him as 
their representative, without qualification and with- 
: »+,| Out apoloeyv—with the purpose of placing themselves 
ton OF Ht) anid him tn direct antagonism with the Government. 
It is not impossible. The 
Democracy have the advantage of a large resident 


This new-born zeal | population, who have taken no active interest in the 


fought at Bunker Hill and under Washington; and | of the copperhead Democracy for the freedom i eee and who have naturally fallen into the ethics 


When the 


later, the heroes at New Orleans, who received the | speech is of quite- recent date. 


praises and thanks of “ Old Hickory,”—the usual | Democratic party was in power—when it held the; ix a fit type and representative. 


national | of that class of demagogues of whom Vallandigham 
They have also 


obstinacy of our Young American ” statesmen and | reins of the Government in its own hands, it was see : + 
we . j ’ re D » is re vo po! . 
heroes in patent leather and yellow lace have con- | the enemy of free speech. In proof of this assertion, | me advantage of & Pe tee litical 
’ waa. Speech, p . am *} faith, supported by a compact and consolidated 


stantly assumed—nay, taken for granted—that “ the | let the record be produced. The National Democrat- | 


niggers couldn’t be made to fight!” And from the | ic Convention which assembled in Baltimore 


league, from which dissent is not tolerated, and non- 


m 1852, conformity is treason. Still, all political issues, how- 


S ic Ne + erald down tc : whirling | ; ic i “l F aH ierce fi s Presi. ve ° 
atanic New York Herald down to the whir ing | and which nominated |] ranklin Pierce for the Presi | ever promising, are contingent on the fate of our 


Boston Journal has this idea been disseminated, un. | dency, adopted the following resolution : 
til the stubborn facts have come officially and other- | 


“‘ Resolved, That the Democratic party will r 


. arms. Let the rebels triumph in the Southwest, 


Esist all} and the Mississippi remain, as now, closed to the 


wise from the battle-fields that overturn, as oa a| attempts at renewing in Congress, on ovr oF tT, the agita- | trade and commerce of the land—Gen. Bragg will 
moment, all the sage predictions of our modern So - | tion of the slavery question, unpeR WHATEVER SUAPE OR| ag surely send his guest home, and triumph in the 


mons. The truth is, there is such an abominable | COLOR THE ATTEMPT MAY BE MADE.” 
prejudice against the Black man, as such, that our 
soldiers and editors, generally, did not wish them to 
succeed in anything that should evince thei 
ity with the Saxon race. Hence, “the wis 
father to the thought,” the Boston Poss and ather 
Hunker prints long since reported that Higginson’s 
colored regiment of South Carolina had been * gob- 
bled up” by the rebel forces—the phrases used 
clearly showing that they were glad of it. But 


tion of slavery. 
| peace, when not a speck of war was to be 


“ gobbled up ” a good many rebel Slaveholders jn- 
stead,—whereat the Post and its sympathizers re- 
fused to be comforted. 

But now we have the testimony from the corres- 


| clared its purpose to the world, to suppress 


shape or color the attempt might be made. 


Four years afterwards, the National Democratic 
r equal. | P2°ty assembled in Convention at Cincinnati, and | upon its borders. ; , 
ish be g | Bominated James Buchanan for the presidency, | army of the republic, the veterans of Grant and 
ne | At this Convention precisely the same resolution was 
Passed as iu 1662 ; declaring the determination of the 

| party to resist all diseussion or agitation of the ques. | 
Here, then, in times of profound | in the Union where these partizans of disloyalty can 


Hic} ; t * sobbled ” bat it | OUP American horizon, the Democratic party being | 
abled ae ey vas 200 * gobbled up,” bat i | in the full tide of power, beldty and deliberately de- | 


sion on the subject of slavery, “ under whatever 


coronation of a traitor-governor over that imperial 
commonwealth, as the Ovtober sun rises and sets 
But, on the other hand, let the 


Rosecrans, and the fresh troops under Banks, achieve 
tho snecess which is their duty, win the laurels to 
which they are entitled, there will not be left a State 


~ 


seen in| find a hiding place or a refuge.— Worcester Soy. 
THE VALLANDIGHAM ISSUE. 


discus- 


" And| _ We.notice that some of the copperhead journals 


z ee f th lor | ow did the Democratic party propose to carry out! hope to conceal the treason for.which they make 
pondents of those very Hunker papers, of the valor | its determination to resist and throttle the freedom 


themselves respon.ible, by endorsing Vallandigham. 


and beroism uf the Negroes who fought under Banks | of speech, as declared in its National Conventions of | It is impossible to hide what he has said and done; 


at Port Hudson. Let it be remembered that these (1852 and 1856. 


Black troops had already been cowed down in sla- States inhibiting free 


very, that they were raw and undisciplined, and | though repeated attempts had been made by the | : ; 2 
procure national legislation | that his followers in some of the Western States 


that this was their first engagement. General party in Congress to 
Banks, in his official report, speaks of these Black |for that purpose. 
Pp 


troops as follows: | home and with all nations abroad; there 


“ They answered every expectation. Their conduct military order could be expected to be brought to | d , : : 
) It is true, a Democratic Con- | every effort to crush the rebellion, just as the traj- 


They made during the day three | gress had denied to the people the right of petition, | tors themselves did the same thing while they still 


was heroic. No troops could be more detertnined or | bear in the matter. 


more daring. 


charges upon the batteries of the enemy, suffering | and silenced discussion on the subject of slavery in | lingered in Congress. 


very heavy losses, and holding their Position at night- | the National Capitol ; still there had been 
fall with the other troops on the rightof our line. ‘The | a Y 

: an 8 yall | Passed to punish the 
highest commendation is bestowed upon them by all poe H the 
officers in command on the right. Whatever doubt | LOngress. ow the 
may have existed heretofore as to the efficiency of | 


organizations of this character, the history of this day | Evidently there was but one way to do it, in the 
Proves conclusively to those who were ina condition | absence of law; that was, by brute force. And 


to observe these regiments that the Government will | most zealously did the party set about the 


find in this class of troops effective supporters and de- | suppressing the freedom of speech by violence. It 


fenders. The severe test to which they were subject- 
ae We rg tae ioe ap meee ya Peerage | years when the country was 
tered the enemy, leave o of | an . 
A : ps : | no toleration of public 

their ultimate success. They require only good offi. | : 
cers, commands of limite: 

. : ” 
pline, to make them excellent soldiers. 


isa matter of familiar history, that durin 


} anti-slavery men sought to assemble peace 


There it is, from the clear-headed and sagacious | deliberate on the evils of chattel slavery, their mee 


Banks —“ No troops COULD BE MORE PETER- | ings were broken up by insult and violen 
MINED OR MORE DARING. 

to the miserable quibbling and caviling of the sleek 
and dapper chaps who never raised an arm in 
their country’s defence, and to the ignorant horde “speech by the ruling Democracy. 


| 





of roughs and rowdies who have declared it was @/ fact also, that many of the leading Democratic | 


disgrace to fight with “ niggers,” but who have them- | presses of the country approved of their 


selves done nothing but discourage white men from | proceedings in the dispersion of anti-slavery con-| aim to make 


engaging in the war, and whose cowardly souls 
would succumb to‘any dishonorable « peace,” rather 
than risk their precious bodies in the strife ! 


ventions and meetings. 





now come ot frankly, and do them Justice in the | themselves. 
premises? Of course not. 


There was no law in the free : r c 
Speech on any subject, al-| which he and others have organized to resist the law 


The country was at peace 


n were the resolutions of the | b 
Democratic National Conventions to be enforced ? | els as a“ martyr. 


under Democratic rule, | 
discussion of the subject of | 

1 numbers and careful disci. | S!@4very was allowed in most of the principal | 
| towns and cities in the Northern States. Wherever | 


» i 2 ap | . 
Let this be an answer | matter how respectable or how honorable the posi-| 
tions those may have occupied, who attended those | 
gatherings ; they were denied the rivilege of free | a 
“2 y the ea Tr is a notorious | the sympathy of all rebeldom, because “ they want 


A great once cop Cape over the oO 
| try; the copperheads are now in the minority - anc 
Do the Post, the Herald, the Barnstable Patriot, and pb x oe indulge in their old me AP } 
all that class of papers that have persistently denied | o¢ breaking up anti-slavery meetings, they complain | 
the courage and prowess of the despised Blacks, | bitterly of being restricted in the freedom of speech | the . ” 
1 ee In t . When there was no war—no imminent | man is likely to forget it. 
It is not their mission idanger from foes without or foes within—it was 


it is impossible to hide the traitorous conspiracy 
for raising troops; it is impossible to hide the fact 
have already began to mob and shoot provost mar- 


at 
fore kd shals and enrolling officers ; it is impossible to put 
out of view that he has from the beginning opposed 


Yet some of those who en- 


no laws! dorse the nomination of Vallandigham for Governor 


exercise of free speech out of | of Ohio hope to have all this forgotten, while they 


talk of that active and malignant friend of the reb- 
A “martyr” indeed! 

| The rebels also earnestly hope that Vallandigham 
will be electedjGovernoriof Ohio. They predicted 
his nomination, and proposed to have him go from 
the South to Nassau, and then to Canaida, where he 
can open communication with Ohio. His election 
in Ohio would be celebrated in the South as a great 
rebel victory. He will lack no help that they can 
give him. If some loyal man, like Gov, Andrew or 
Gov. Tod, were in their power, he would have hard 
ably, to, usage and small hope of liberty ; bat Vallandigham 
7 -| belongs to them, serves them, and wages war against 
the Federal Government : therefore Vallandigham 
moves among them in honor, and will have any aid 
they can grant. The Richmond Whig maintains 
that Vallandigham and his associates ought to have 


work of 


g many 





ce. No} 


to prostrate Lincoln who is the insuperable obstacle 
Those who feel as the rebels do, and 
their conspiracy successful, will uphold 
Vallandigham, and become as furious as possible 
against the Government. Those who aim to crush 
treason and save the Republic will do otherwise. 
The issue before the country is a plain one; and 
its importance is so much greater than that of any 
other that can be raised or imagived, that ‘no loyal 
i The present struggle will 
determine the fate of the nation for all the future. 


~4 | » oe ” 
riotous | to peace. 


to foster the truth. But facts are studborn things. | proper enough, in their judgment, to disturb and | The issue before us is the issue of life or death to our 


The Negro is yet. to play a most important part iD | maitreat assemblies of the people, peaceably con- 
teal ge: national eyils. 
lift him into the confidence of the Government and But now, when the country is in the midst of a ter. | 
It is esitmated that 35,000 Blacks are | rible civil war; when our national life is in peril, 


this great conflict. “His success as a soldier will | yened to discuss acknowledged 
the People. 
already in the Government service. 
must and will be indefinitely intreased. 


; 


occupy the “ waste places” 
the South. They are equal to the climate, equal. | aid and comfort to the enemy. 


The number | these copperheads are excessively aggrieved, be- 
Hundreds | cause they are not allowed the fall license of speech 
of thousands of them must be drilled and armed to | jp traducing the Government, creating disaffection 
the war is creating 10 /in the army, encouraging desertions, and giving | , * eGeral 

The Government | against its rightfal lord and master, the slave power ; 


Government, our Republican institutions, and our 
national welfare. We must consent to give up the 
Republic for disunion and chaos, or we must subdue 
the rebellion by force of arms. The supporters of 
Vallandigham would have us give up the contest, 
make confession to the rebels, sue for peace, and 
submit to disunion. It seems to be their theory that 
the Federal Government has treasonably rebelled 


man for man, with white soldiers and sailors, and | Now exercises restraints on the freedom of speech | and that, instead of making war against the South- 
every one adds to the ties and the strength of the | and the liberty of the press, according to the usages | ern traitors, it should repent, abdicate, and put on 


Union. | of civilized nations, when in @ state of war. No/ sackcloth and ashes, 


When the Fifty-fourth Regiment (colored ) passed man’s liberties are interfered with, except 


through Boston, recently, we noticed a touching formity to law, and from military necessity, 4 ; 
scene “in their midst,” as the phrase is. On the | modern copperheads, who a few years ago were, Will at length discover. 


way from the Common, the Regiment halted a few | catied Democrats, used to interfere with the 
muputes on account of the crowd in the streets. | o¢ speech and the liberty of the press in a 


The rebels themselves hold 
in con-| this theory ; bat it will not be adopted by the loyal 
The! people of the North, as the infatuated copperheads 

The struggle is grave and 
freedom | costly, and it is made more difficult by disloyalty at 
time of} the North; but the people will save the Republic, 


b 
The men grounded arins, and were receiving the peace, without the shadow or color of law, and| and give it permanent security.— Worcester Spy. 


parting salutes of their kindred and friends. Sud- | when no wilitary necessity whatever existed. 


yellow women brushed by us, and; yy man who regards the welfare of the 


denly three 


pressed a farewell shake of the hand and kiss upon and who is in earnest for the suppression of the re- | : ’ 
Perhaps they were his | bellion, feels his liberties at all restrained, in conse- | ence from the Fedqal Government, it is certain that 
r Ab! he was leaving these quence of any existing law or military order. 
| dear friends and the ties of home, perhaps never t0 | first loyal mah is yet to be found, who utters any | deemable liar can say that his arrest and banishment 


a sable volunteer close to us. 
mother, wi‘e, and sister, 
return. One presented to hi 

handkerchief, to wipe the sweat from his brow. He | desires in 
turned trom them asthey withdrew, leaned his head ment. 


ow!” said an Irish woman near by: “they have |, 
their feelings as well as white people '—my own hus- | tom the sympathisers with the rebellion. 


band has come home to me with the loss of an arm, | man is heard finding fault—pretending the consti- 


7 ind I know how to sympathize with them!”’ | tutional rights of the 
Thus it js that a “ fellow-feeling ” marks the chain the Government, in proscribing free speech, 
of sympathy through all mankind. The Negro has | 5. safely set down as an unmitigated « 


him a neat cambric | complaint because he cannot say ordo all that he 
t to the war, for fear of the Govern- : . 
’ [ bout abridging the freedum of perheads in speaking of Va!’s treatment, shows that 
upon his musket, and wept like a ch.ld. “ Poor fel- speech and the press; about military despotisms and 

he ution of the war, comes 


Union, | Although we think it would have been politic to 
let Vallandigham talk and spout without interfer 


The | no one who is not an irredeemable ass or an irre- 


have endangered the legal rights of any citizen, 
The very language which is employed by the cop- 


not only is liberty of speech secure here, but that its 
utmost latitude is in no danger of bein interferid 
with. It is a pity that these copperbead 


rule of Napoleon JIL 
spiced as hot as Cayenne could make it, they’d come 


to the conclusion that « the tyrant Lincoln ” wasn't 


. pe ’ 
not only the force of the brute, when aroused, but Loyal men feel no improper restraint ; the disloyal, | so bad a fellow, after all. In fact; the President's 


has heart, soul and affections, just like common whose Proper sities are to embarrass the war and 
ni 


ple! That Negro will fight_none the less brave- make 
Ag of his tenderness. For always, denounce laws and orders for the 
“ The tenderest are the bravest, treason ; verifying the old adage—“'No 
The loving are most daring!” 

—Harwich Republican. 





— Kenosha Ti 





n 
ischief, generally, of course feel restive; they! ro 
unishment of} is one of tae best 


felt the halter draw, with good opinion of — would 


bels and their scoundrelly allies of the North. He 
natured of men, and dislikes suf- 

er} fering even in a rebel or a rebel sympathizer. He 
4 gladly forgive his worst enemy, but even he 

cannot spare the enemies of the country.— Traveller, 





ers couldn't live for a year or two under the mild . 
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8PEEOH OF HON. DANIEL 8. DICKINSON. 


The Copperhead politicians, like their Confed- 
ili ‘ends, are about to make a change 
erate military friends, Liberal scee 
of base. [Renewed laughter.] Liberal proposi re 
of peace are to be suspended for a season to ma 
wav forfree speech! They tell us they are Union 
men, and are for free speech. They have been for 
ace and for settling this terrible war, while they 
coe the rebel leaders will not lay down their arms 
until their independence, as they term it, 1s acknow!l- 
edged and the Union dissolved! They declare they 
are for the reconstruction of the Union by peaceful 
means; yet they know that.if we lay down our arms 
and close this war and patch up a peace, we are at 
the mercy of the most hellish despotism on earth. 
Bat, finding that this old idea is pretty much played 
out, and that they must bave a new one, they want 
something that will draw. © argon You will 
not hear any more about “liberal propositions of 
ace” in a long while. Now, it is all “ free 
speech!” A noisy, blurting braggart and gassy 
traitor, named Villindam, [roars of laughter and ay 
plause,] or Vallandigham, late a meniber of Con- 
gress from Ohio, who has offensively opposed the 
war and justified the rebellion from the beginning— 
who has been openly claimed by the rebels as their 
friend; who ac opposed supplies for the 
war; who was drummed out of a camp of volunteers 
in his own State. [applause—* Good for him—be 
ought to be hung,” }—who, in his last race for Con- 
gressional honors, was allowed to remain at home by 
the loyal people of his district; who resides near the 
borders of Kentucky; has been arrested by General 
Burnside, in whose military department: he is; 
4 [good ”"]—and the moment he is arrested for some 
alleged offence in that military department—we 
don’t know for what, and his admirers here don’t 
know for what—but by consent they set up a howl 
from Richmond to Canada in behalf of—* free 
speech!” Poor Vallandigham! arrested in the 
night-time, and at his own house! as though he 
ought to have been arrested in someborly’s else ! 
{Laughter and applause.] He has been tried by 
court martial—he had the assistance of counsel and 
the attendance of witnesses in his behalf, The evi- 
dence has not been published, nor do we know what 
it was. It is said he was sentenced by the court to 
imprisonment in Fort Warren, but there is no au- 
thority tor this declaration. No nation can exist in 
time of war without the war power. You can’t 
make a woman school of a great war, [Renewed 
laughter.] It does not proceed according to statute 
or the code! There are great principles which 
civilization has established for their guidance be- 
tween civilized nations and people, bat martial law 
is bounded only by discretion of the Commander-in- 
Chief. It is from the nature of the case despotic, 
for war is little else. 

Liberty of speech is one thing. Liberty of trea- 
son is another. The liberty of speech is sacred; 
but this does not include the right to act as a spy 
and convey intelligence to the enemy, which may de- 
stroy thousands of the lives of our soldiers, endanger 
our army, and jeopard the existence of government. 
[Applause.] Swords and knives are free; but this 
gives no one the right to murder. Fire-arms are 
free, and exempt from seizure on execution, and 
yet no one has a right to discharge them at his 
neighbor. Fire is free ; but the one who should em- 
sloy it to destroy the dwelling of his neighbor would 
be the subject of an “ arbitrary arrest” in his “own 








aS 


house,” if he should be found there— in the pre- 
sence of his wife and children,” if he had them. 
And these “ arbitrary arrests” in criminal law are 
of daily occurrence, and in martial law of not 
unfrequent occurrence in all wars,—espeCially 
such a war of rebellion as this, with spies and trai- 
tors hatching treason and aiding rebellion all along 
the border. Any lawyer who cannot discriminate 
between civil Jaw and martial Jaw should be treated 
for simplicity on the brain. [Shouts of applause 
and laughter.] The functions of martial law, and 
the authority upon which it rests, were freely stated 
by me last fall in a speech made at the Cooper In- 
stitute. Itis a dangerous power, but its absence 
would be more dangerous. It is liable to abuse, 
but no war can be conducted without it—especially 
such a war as this. Whether it was judiciously ex- 
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SPEECH OF GEN. BUTLER AT OONCORD. 


« Gen. Butler commenced by declaring that the 88th 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, su in 
such glorious recollections of the past, should teac'! 
us that we are a free people, responsible only to 
God and our own consciences, In the past two years, 
we have lived more of history, and made more pro- 
gress, than has been given to any other race of men 
on the globe. Within two years a country, prosper- 
ous beyond all precedent, rich in everything that 
went to make human happiness, had been deluged 
in blood. From that time, all the old questions of 
United States banks, tariffs, and whatever raised 
issues between parties, have disappeared, and the 
question is, what shall be our country-—whether the 
tomb of Washington shall be within the United 
States, or be wrested from us—whether the fair do- 
main of Louisiana and other portions of our country 
bought by usand paid for by our money shall be taken 
from us? ‘These questions are not to be settled by 
publie discussion, or by the general voice of the peo- 
ple at the ballot-box, but by the cannon’s roar and 
by the bayonet. The issues of the past are of no 
consequence to us, but the great issue to us to-day 
is, how at this time and hour, with the enemy thun- 
dering at the gates of the capital, the integrity of 
the Union can be preserved. The General contin- 
ued,—I have no political thought; and, as a patriot, 
can have no other but that; and I assuine that the 
descendants of Langdon, of Stark, of McCleary, of 
McNeil, of Pierce, will stand upon this platform 
with me, consulting together as to how the integrity 
of the Union shall be preserved. 

I find two questions are now agitated; on one 
side the question is what shall be done, or what is to 
be the condition of the negro in regard to slavery, 
and the ether side is set forth in the platform of that 
portion of men in Ohio, who put Vallandigham in 
nomination the other day. 

And let me tell you here, in my deliberate judg- 
ment and of those assoviated with me, from observa- 
tion and experience, the question of negro slavery is 
to-day as much a dead issue of the past as is the 
United States bank. Whatever may be the future 
of this country, that thing isended, and no man, ex- 
cept those who go back to pick up that which is 
left behind, need trouble himself upon that issue. 
(Applause. ) 

What are the issues pressed upon us on the other 
side? The first issue, as I understand it, is that the 
sacred writ of habeas corpus, received from King 


English statesmen down to us and embalmed in our 
Constitution—that that great writ shall be preserved. 
To that I answer: Who doubts it? Who proposes 
to take away’ the writ of habeas corpus? I here 
desire to give to my friends the words of that Con- 
stitution: “ The writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, except when public safety demands it; 
in case of war or invasion.” I re-echo it as my 
creed—the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspend- 
ed, except in case of war and invasion, when public 
safety demands it. The writ of habeas corpus has 
never been suspended “bat once in the history of this 
Government up tothe present time. It has been re- 
commended once to be suspended in the history of 
this Government beside. Who first recommended 
its suspension, I ask you old Democrats? Thomas 
Jefferson. And upon what occasion? The treason 
of Aaron Burr, which was only a flash in the pao 
compared with this rebellion. Who was the man 
that did suspend it? Why, my friends, do you 
remember Andrew Jackson at New Orleans? He 
suspended it the only time in the history of this 
country up to the present time. That was because 
a British army of some 13,000 men were threat- 
ening thisgreat country. May not the habeas corpus, 
in the language of the Constitution, be suspended 
when an army under Lee of 100,000 men is thun- 
dering at the gates of the capital? No political 
party can stand on the question whether the writ 
of habeas corpus shall or shall not be suspended. 
You might as well raise a political question upon 
whether gunpowder shall be fired off in war times 
so as to killa man. Let my Democratic friends go 
forth with me to put down the rebellion, and there 
will be no further suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus. 


John by his barons, and sent through a long line of 


erator. 


aveholders! 
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POURTH OF JULY! 
ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION. 





The regular annual Mass Meeting of the Friends 
of Freedom will be held under the auspices of the 
MassacuuseTts Anti-Stavery Sociery, at the 
Grove in Framingham, Satonpay, July 4th, 1863. 
This annual gathering of the tried and unfaltering 
friends of universal emancipation,—and, consequent- 
ly, the truest and most reliable friends of our common 
country in every hour of peril and suffering,—has 
never failed to bring a host together from all parts of 
the Commonwealth; and in such a crisis as the pres- 
ent, while the struggle between the forces of freedom 
and those of slavery continues to alternate and linger 
with such uncertainty, it surely cannot be necessary 
to make an urgent appeal to secure the largest at- 
tendance at the Framingham Grove on the approach- 
ing anniversary. It will be a celebration worthy of | 
the event it commemorates, and worthy of this event- 
ful and momentous period, in the highest degree. | 
The place of meeting is a consecrated one, and hal-! 
lowed by heart-stirring memories of the past. 
Among the expected speakers are Wa. L. Gannrt-° 
son, WenDELL Puiturps, Rev. Mr. Ricuarpson, ot . 
Worcester, Wm. Wetis Brown, Cuarites Lenox: 
Remonp, A. T. Foss, E. H. Herwoop, Cuarves C. : 
Burereicn, F. B, Sansorn, Esq., and others. 

Trains will be run on the Boston and Worcester’ 
Railroad, and Branches, as follows :—Leave Boston* 
at 9.15, and Worcester at 9.40 A. M., stopping at Way ' 
Stations; Millbury, regular train ; Milford, at 7.10 and 
9,45: Northboro’ at 7; Marlboro’ at 7.15. . 
Fare to the Grove and back :—From Boston, Wor-: 
cester and Millbury, 80 cents for adults, 40 cents for 





children; from Grafton, adults, 70 cents, children, 35 
cents; from Milford, Milford Branch, (except Hollis- 
ton,) Northboro’, Marlboro’, Wellesley, Grantville,’ 
Cordaville, Southboro’, and Westboro’, 60 cents for 
adults, 30 cents for children; from Natick, Holliston 
and Ashland, adults, 45 cents, children, 25 cents. 
Returning, leave the Grove for Boston, Milford and } 
Worcester, at 6, P. M. For Way Stations above | 
Framingham, (except Westboro’,) 4.45. For North- | 
boro’ Branch, at 5.30 P. M. 
Admission fee to the enclosure of the Grove, for | 
those not coming by the cars, adults, 15 cents, chil- | 
dren, 10 cegts. Those who come by railroad admit- 
ted free. | 
No Fireworks allowed in the enclosure of the Grove. | 
The House at the Grove will be open for Refresh- | 
ments. 
2@™= In case of rain, the meeting will be held in 
Waverley Hall, opposite the Railroad Depot at South | 
Framingham. | 
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SPEECH OF MONTGOMERY BLAIR. 


On the 17th of June, an immense gathering of the | 
loyal people of the Granite State was held in Con- | 


cord, to give expression to their sentiments in support 
of the Government, and in execration of the Southern 
rebellion for the overthrow of the Union. It is esti- 
mated that at least twenty thousand were drawn to- 
gather from every part of the State, the procession 
having been nearly two miles long. Of this number,a 


large portion came expressly to see and to hear John C. 


Fremont, who was announced to be anfong the speak- 


ers, but who, to their grievous disappointment, (for no 








ercised in this case, and whether the paltry fellow 
was worth arresting, I do not know, and do not, for 
all present purposes, care. All we can inquire of is, 
dovs the power exist, and if it does, was it exercised 
in good faith? If it was, even though General 
Burnside was mistaken, he is to be encouraged for 
his watchfulness and commended for his vigilance. 
Two great and hasty noisy meetings bave been 
held, vue ian New York, at which Captain Kynders 
and others spoke, and even the Jate Thomas H. Sey- 
mour, of Connecticut, 
at this Capital, yhere fis Excellency Governor Sey- 
mour administered upon the wrongs of Vallandig- 
ham by letter. The Governor says this arrest is 
full of danger to our homes. Who is in danger in 
his home, pray tell? No one, uniess he has done 
something to put himself in danger. The pious thief 
and burglar, Gordon, of Brooklyn, who attended 
conference and prayer meetings with the young la- 
dies, discovered where they kept their jewelry, and 
then entered their houses and robbed them by night, 
was a long time in danger in bis home, (roars of 





{ numbers, with their murderous clubs, and in the 
night time, too, and “ arbitrarily arrested” him and 
put him in prison, and the Court sent him to State 
prison for twenty years, all for stealing a few trink- 
ets. Yet Gov. Seymour says nothing. Had he con- 
nived with rebellion for the overthrow of the only 
great free government on earth, and he had been 
detected and arrested, it would have been “ arbi- 
trary.” But it interfered with the “ freedom of 
speech.” How? Who has objected to the freest 
possible discussion? Freedom of speech does not 
confer the right to go before an enemy, and stimulate 








It does not justify anything which, in a time of war, 
is calculated and intended to weaken the military 
arm of the Government. 


have sunk into insignificance. 
to be on the lookout. 
of other States, New York may not find herself in 
the same pitiful category. (Laughter.) It is cer- 


It is certainly time 





vibrating,—when our children are dying by thou- 


Magistrate turn from contemplating the picture with 
anxious solicitude, to denounce the Government 
> and encourage the rebellion, because a ranting, loam- 
ing, frothing, gasconading traitor has been charged 


and, after a full and tair trial, convicted. 
species of support whica Gov. Seymour, and those 
who are with him from the beginning of the war, 
have given to the Administration, and this he calls 
a“ generous” one! They now propose to “ pause,” 
as he tells us; and if they will but “ pause” in their | 
assaults upon the Administration—ip their pro- 
claimed sympathy with traitors, and in their encour- 
agement to rebellion—they will confer a favor upon 
the present and coming generations. (Applause.) 
The people cry “ pause,” but it is to those engaged 
in assaults upon the Administration, not to those 
who are striking death-blows at the rebellion. They | 
ery “ pause,” but they cry to those who give aid, | 
encouragement and comfort to the rebels. “The sol- | 
diers are among us here, and they cry “ pause,” but | 
: it is that you pause in stimulating the rebellion. 
' They have oss ed their lives in detence of the Gov- 
ernment. With heads uncovered and with bosoms 
bared, they have met the enemies of free institutions 
upon the battle-field, (vociferous cheering,) and they 
ery “pause” to you who are encouraging this re- 
bellion, The wite and the mother cry * pause,” to 
you who, by sympathizing with traitors, envourage 
i resistance tothe Government and its institutions; 
they conjure you to pause—pause in your mad ca- 
reer; the husband and son have been slain; your 
partizanship gives aid to the rebels. The father 
cries “ pause” in your encouragement to rebels in 
arms. “ Joseph is not, Simeon is not, and you would 
take away Benjamin also.” There are others who 
cry “ pause.” 1 adopt the language of his Excellen- 
cy, the Governor, and ery “ pause.” Our sons and 
brothers sleep in death. Tongues which are silent 
— oe they speak, would cry “ pause "— 
they would say y march: 
to defend Sind Coals a whew age aren 
try’s lag—we come to vindicate 
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i eton finger will’ point to the record of aid you have 
: given the rebels in arms against the Government. 
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weached, (laughter,) and one | 


langhter,) and by and by the police went in large | 


mutiny and disobedience, and recommend desertion. | 
The Governor complains | 
that the Governors of some of the Western States | 
I hope, whatever may become | 
tainly a humiliating position tor the first State of the | 
Union, when the scales of our being as a nation are | 


iat sands in defence of the Union,—to see the Chief) 


i with an offence cognizable by martial law, arrested, | 
This is the | 


What is the next issue forced upon us? 
looking to the platform of the men in Ohio who have 
nominated a man for Governor who is somewhere 
between Nassau and Shelbyville, that of arbitrary 
arrests. Gen. Butler argued that if there were equal 
| earnestness manifested in putting down the rebellion 

as in caviling at the Government in this particular, 

the rebellion would be driven hack, and there would 

be no further occasions for these arrests. 
| Gen. Butler next considered the issue that milita- 
| ry law should be subservient to the civil, and said 
that the arts of peace were of greater consequence 
than the arts of war, and the time devoted to them 
| was many times that devoted tothe arts of war. A 
military despotism, he said, could never be possible 
| in this country until to bein the army is better than 
| to be a private citizen. What army, he asked, 
| could overrun this great country of ours? We have 
| hardly found a General to deal with 100,000 men 
' in a given place. Where can we find a man, he in- 
| quired, with sufficient breadth of intellect and scope 
| of brain to deal with 500,000 men, and bring this na- 
tion into subjection? He argued further that our 
military chieftains always have used their military 


| civil life. 
Gen. Butler proceeded to demolish the other cop- 
erhead arguments against the Government with 
irrefutable logic, and then considered the rights of 
the South and the way it should be dealt with, and 
deduced from his remarks, the duty of every individ- 
ual to support the Government and spare no effort 
to suppress the rebellion. His speech was received 
with repeated rounds of cheers, and he closed with 
the happiest effect, amid enthusiasm. 





| THE TRAITOR 


—_ 


VALLANDIGHAM. 


Those who think that Vallandigham is a “ good 
"Union man,” had better read the following. The 
Copperheads may see good loyalty (to the Southern 
| Confederacy) in it. It shows, too, how “free 
speech ” is suppressed in the North! The following 
is a specimen of his “free speech,” and shows con- 
clusively his “good Unionism!” The “ Lincoln 
Government” could not have been very “ tyranni- 
cal” when it allowed him to make this speech —_ 





“Shall the Democratic party be induced, for one 
moment, to strike hands with those who desire to 
change the purposes of the administration, and bring 
it back again to a war tor the Union, when the whole 
4th of March, 1865! Will the war continue during 
that time? (‘Never never,” from all parts of the 
room.) Will ypu send your sons again to the battle-field ? 
(Overwhelming, enthusiastic and unanimous cries of 
“No, no, never, never,” “God forbid,” “Not if I 
know myself.”) Sha/l they be conscripted to carry on this 
war tio years more, and tor the negro? (Tremendous 
outbursts, yells, cheers, Cries of “* No, never.” “ Let 
them try it.” “See them d—d first.” “We defy 
them.”’) 


Uf there ever was anything in Jeff. Davis’s mes- 
sage that contains more treason in it than this does, 
we have never seen it. In fact, there wants nothing 
more than this one speech to convince any person, 
even one who has never before heard of Vallandig- 
ham’s political character, to convince him that he is 
a traitor to his country. But this is not all. He 
boldly argues in favor of the.South marching into 
his own State, (the State which has entrusted him 
as their representative in Congress.) with fire and 
sword! We clip the following trom the same trait- 
orous speech :— 

“Tt has been proclaimed that it never was their 
purpose to invade the Northern States. It is very 
trae that, if this war is kept up, battles fought, no re- 
lenting spirit, no prospect of peace, no concord to 
reach their ears, they owjht to be induced to make that 
invasion.” 


Of course, the present rebel invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania must be bighly pleasing to this renegade ! 


ee ee 


Free Srrecu. The recent New York meeting 
based its opposition to the arrest of Vallandigham 
mainly upon the ground that it was a violation of 
the right of free speech. Yet the meeting was very 
largely composed of the lowest classes who have 
been relied upon in times past to repress free speech 
in anti-slavery meetings. Some curious incidents 
illustrating the regard of these Vallandigham sym- 
pathizers for the right of free speech occurred at 
the meeting. Capt. Ry nders, in his speech, described 
his successes a few years since in breaking up aboli- 
tion meetings, and “ kicking Wendell Phillips out of 
the Tabernacle.” At another time, an ne citizen 
among the crowd, having expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the ribald abuse of President Lincoln, was 
immediately attacked by some of the ardent peace 


It is, | 


position for the purpose of getting a high position in | 


people united cannot accomplish anything before the | 


public man has such a magnetic hold upon the popular | 
| feeling as bimself,) felt compelled to remain at home, { 
| in consequence of the daring rebel raid into Pennsyl- ’ 
vania, to be ready at a moment’s notice to obey any 
summons of the Government, .in case his services, 
| should be needed. There was also a strong desire to, 
lhear Gen. Butler, who has so thoroughly sunk the. 
| partisan in the patriot, whose military administration ; 
}at New Orleans was characterised by such wisdom, 
| energy, discretion and success, and who sees in the | 
| utter overthrow of slavery the only path to peace and 
| national unity. In this they were gratified, as he was | 
| present, and made an eloquent and stirring speech. 


But the principal speaker on the occasion was the 


Hon. Montgomery Blair, the present Postmaster Gen- 
jeral of the United States. Instead of making a 
speech such as the day, the occasion, the state of the 
| country, the spirit of patriotism demanded, and thus 


to energize and inspire the vast assembly that waited | 
| for the quickening appeals from his lips, he grossiy | 
j abused the opportunity, insulted the general intelli- | 
| gence and moral feeling of his hearers, indulged in | 


vulgar exhibition of senseless colorphobia, and oc- | 
| cupied nearly all his time in a tirade against Wendell 
| Phillips (finding in him the counterpart of John C. 
| Calhoun ') and the Abolitionists as visionaries, fanat- 
ics, and fit associates for the rebellious crew under | 
the leadership of Jeff. Davis! Think of a member of | 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet coming all the way from 
Washington to New Hampshire, on such a day, to de- | 
liver such a personal diatribe! Was ever speech so 
| ill-timed, in such bad taste, and so utterly uncalled 
jfor? The courtesy and forbearance of the multitude | 
|who gave him audience must have been severely 
| taxed, and that he was not hissed down was a proof of | 
extraordinary self-control. 
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What this official libeller said of men, the latchets 
| of whose shoes he is not worthy to louse, and of a 
jrace who are his equals by birth and immortality, 
|may be seen by the extracts we have made from his 
| speech, and placed in the proper department on our 
jfirst page. It is discreditable alike to his head and 
| heart—marked by a total lack of discrimination and | 
| disregard for the truth. We propose to substantiate | 
| this charge by a brief examination of some of its po- 
sitions. 


| Mr. Blair first speaks of “two knots of conspiring | 
politicians, at opposite ends of the Union, that make | 
| slavery a fulcrum, on which they would play see-saw 
| with the Government, and willingly break it in the 
| middle —* the Calhoun and Wendell Phillips Jun- 
ta’’!! There is a cluster of absurdities about a state- 
ment like this. In the first place, the Union is al- 
ready dissolved, the “ Government broken in the mid- 
die,” (of which fact this sagacious member of the 
| Cabinet appears to be oblivious, though the rebel ar- 
| my is at this hour thundering at the gates of the 
Capital!) and, therefore, there is no occasion to “ play 
| see-saw” in order to effect what has for more than 
| two years been accomplished! In the second place, 
}nothing can be more untruthful or more ridiculous 
| than to accuse Mr. Phillips and the Abolitionists oj 
being “conspiring politicians.” From the beginning 
| till now, theirs has been a philanthropic and religious 
movement, lifted far above all political or party con- 
siderations, divested of all personal ends, requiring 
constant self-alnegation and self-sacrifice, and seek- 
ing, by the dissemination of light and truth, only the 
peaceful emancipation of a fearfully oppressed race ; 
so that the land might find repose, and the union of 
the States be based on liberty and justice for all the 
people. Daniel Webster, in a speech made by him at 
Niblo’s Garden, in New York, said of it—“It has 
struck a far deeper chord than that of politics; it has 
arrested the religious feeling of the country; it has 
taken strong hold of the consciences of men. He is a 
rash man indeed, little conversant with human nature, 
and especially has he a very erroneous estimate of 
the character of the people of this country, who sup- 
poses that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with 
or despised.” For more than twenty years, both Mr. 
Phillips and the Abolitionists with whom he is asso. 
ciated, instead of acting the part of “ conspiring pol- 
iticians,” have disfranchised themselves for the slave’s 
sake, and refused to cast a ballot stained (in their 
conviction) with his blood. All political parties have, 
in turn, been criticised and censured by them with un- 
sparing impartiality and unexampled fidelity. Their 


a) 


“saved from its terrible curse. Now, for Mr. Blair to 





Mr. Blair claims to be in favor of the emancipation | 
of the colored race, but only on condition of their al- 
timate expatriation. True, this is their native land, 
the soil of which lias been moistened with their tears 
and reddened with their blood, through generations of 
uncompensated labor, and therefore is theirs by a 
higher title of equity than can be shown by any other 
class; but he cannot tolerate them in a state of free- | 
dom here, and deduces from that state the most dread- 
ful consequences. Now that the rebellion has made | 


| 


ed page, protesting against blood-red crime and heaven- 
daring iniquity ; bearing testimony after the manner 
of prophets and apostles, of the martyrs and saviors 
of every “ge, and being willing to be “made of no 
reputation,” aye, “counted as the filth of the earth,” 
so that the oppressed might go free, and the land be 


} 


put them into the same category with the Southern 
fire-eaters and traitors of the Calhoun school, is to 
evince on his part the most disgraceful ignorance, or 
the greatest possible moral obliquity of vision. 

Mr. Blair says that “ Calhoun’s school would de- 
stroy every free principle, because repugnant to the 
perpetuity and propagation of slavery as the only safe 
foundation of good government.” Mr. Phillips occu- 
pies precisely the opposite ground : he would destroy 
every slaveholding, man-imbruting principle, because 
repugnant to the perpetuity and propagation of free- 
dom as the only safe foundation of good government. 
But it would not suit the evil purpose of Mr. Blair to 
make this very creditable admission ; therefore he 
deals in vague ciredmlocution and perverse misrepre- 
sentation, as follows :—* Phillips’ school would sub- 
ject all our systems of government to the guillotine 
of revolutionary tribunals, because they recognize the 
existence of different races among us—of white, red 
and black”—&c., &c. This method of suppressing 
the simple trath reveals the political demagogue. 
Mr. Blair is morally incompetent to understand ci- 


of allowing them to remain as a constituent portion of | 
the American people. Against their enslavement he | 
he bas never protested—it has given him no uncasi- | 
ness—it has never suggested the incompatibility of | 
“mongrel races” living together, so long as the ne- | 
troes could be deprived of every right, and subjected 


and helped to save the liberties of their native land, 
ther the principles or the purposes of what he chooses | then—in accordance with the scheme of Mr. Blair— 
to call the “ Phillips’ school.” The son of an old | they are to be banished therefrom as a measure of be- 
slaveholder, and probably a slaveholder himself—an | neficence and safety! It is Mr. Montgomery Blair 
aspiring politician, bent on accomplishing his own sel- | who ought to be banished, if any body. 

fish designs—infected in his blood and bones, in his ; 
education and habits, by the depraving influences of 
slavery—what can he comprehend of justice to an op- 
pressed and outcast race, or of fair-dealing towards 
those who dare to advocate their cause in the face of 
universal proscription? Is it for such a man to as- 
sume to sit in judgment upon one of the noblest men 
to whom the human race has given birth, and pro- 
nonnce sentence against him as a visionary and fac- 
No—his own doom is announced and se- 


THE “CLAIM” TO SERVICE OR LABOR. 


When the phraseology of the Constitution of the 
United States was under debate, and in process of 
formation, a few of the persons concerned in framing 
that instrument were resolutely determined that the 
words slave and slavery should have no place there. 
The persistency of these persons compelled their as- 
sociates to choose circuitous forms of expression 
whenever these things were spoken of. Thus it 
came to pass that the Constitution speaks of certain 
yversons as “held to service or labor,” and declares 
that these, when they run away, “shall be delivered 
p on claim of the party to whom such service or la- 


tionist ? 
cured in the unchanging declaration, “ ‘The memory of 
the wicked shal! rot” ; whilst to the object of his ma- 
levolence may be safely applied the glorious assur- 
ance, “ The righteous shall be held in everlasting re- 


But this is neither the place nor the | 


membrance. ee 


time to measure the services or to do justice to the life | 
and character of Wendel! Phillips. All things con- 
sidered—his high and honorable birth, his finished | 
>ducati is » scholarly cultare, his splendid in- f : 
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contract on his part, would thus be ranked as equally 
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yet has given such proof of entire self-abnegation in 
his efforts to lift up a down-trodden race from a bru- | 
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has injured the slaves. 


mend or denounce, according to his conviction as to c ; oar 1s . 
i T orrupting the on! le gree é 
their actual deserts? To rupting the nation e great mass of our peo 


as bound with them,” though it may seem a very vul- | ple have received nae raatutyrti ne angers 
gat and fanatical thing to Mr. Montgomery Blair, is as moral, from their veneration for the Constitution as 
nevertheless the purest patriotism, the surest test of "ep aus Jesh, hele pererpuen “ed Oe setanioegsi i ye 
reverence for God and regard for man, the highest love | intended * svar slavery by putting it en's pac with 
of country. apprenticeship, and their habit of seeing slavery treat- 

Mr. Blair is cursed with a vulgar conceit of the su- | af by pee eben sey Ransomed eho Biers 
periority of race—his race, of course—as if he or they. | mal, legitimate institution, that they long since came 
were of any more account before God, or in the sub- | vegard the slave's labor ae really ‘due’ to the 
lime destiny of a common humanity, than the most master, and the “claim” of the master as just and 
degraded negro slaves at the South! Hence he ex- | valid over the slave. And this injurious influence 
ultingly assumes that “our systems of government  OPeTates not merely mpen. the uncultered and unre- 
repudiate the idea of equality and fraternity in regard | flecting, but aoe the highest grade of in- 
to citizenship that tends to produce that amalgamation, telligence. Even in the excellent article of Robert 
personai and political, whith would make our govern- Dale Owen, in the July number of the Adantic Month- 
ment one of mongrel races.” How is it that a slave- | /Y, 09 this subject, though the admission is once in- 
holder, or the son of a slaveholder, in attacking abo- | cidentally made that slaveholding is “ always a moral 
litionists, always parades his disgust at “ amalgama- | wrong,” the writer speaks directly, in half-a-dozen 
tion”? Mr. Blair may be an exceptional case, almost | Places, of the “just compensation” properly due to the 
as rare as that of a white blackbird—we know nothing slaveholder when a third party helps the slave to his 
| natural freedom. As if the slaveholder’s claim were 


“ 


remember those in bonds 


of his early history or habits—but it is no defamation | 
to say that, from boyhood to mature age, slavebold- | 77Y Other than that of a robber! As if the assump- 
ers are steeped to their lips in licentious amalgama- | ion of owning a slave, in consequence of having paid 
tion, and revel in uncleanness of the flesh. 
their slave system, on the score of purity, better than | lim to any other article that had been bought and 
was Sodom or Gomorrah? Why does it recognize paid for, the purchaser knowing it to 
no marriage, no parental or filial ties, no human rela- 
tionship, among its victims? Why may not a slave | of argumenta- 
mother, wife or daughter raise her hand in defence of | 109 Upon the phraseology of the Constitution, has sat- 
her chastity, except at the peril of her life? Whence | isfied himself that that instrument does not recognize 
came such mu.titades of mulattoes—slaves with blue | te ownership of haman beings, but only the ownership 
eyes, straight hair, and the fairest complexion? All | of the slave’s labor, for life, by the slaveholder. 
slavedoth is made up of debauchery with the “ negro Having premised this, he goes on, throughout the ar- 
wenches ;” and the children thus illegitimately begot- ticle, to speak of the sliveholder’s property in his 
ten are constantly in the slave mart, or on the auction- Save, and of a just compensation to be paid him if 
block, for sale to the highest bidder, for the pecuniary | the slave is made free without his consent, and of a 
benefit of their lustful fathers, who are never weary resemblance between the condition of the apprentice 


Mr. Owen, by an ingenious process 


: GB ergs 
denouncing Abolitionists, who would put an end to | S€vice- 
such profligacy forever. 


dowed with the same immortality. 


pression on the one hand, or for abasement and ser- | PAY: 
vitude on the other? ‘“ We that are strong should 





] : ‘ 
| taken, and contribute to their association, for th 





| Carolina, will hereafter celebrate this day, the 8 
| June, A. D. 1863, as the anniversary of the freedmen 
}of North Carolina; this era to be continued on the 


| 8th of June, every year henceforward. 
Resolved 


That we believe in God our Father, the 
| Ruler of the destinies of nations, and entrust ou 
cause to his favor and protection. 

Resolved, That we will for ever honor the illestri 
of Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, the great founder of freedom to ar 


ous name 
race, by his grand Proclamation, and through his in 
vincible soldiers of liberty. 

Resolved, That we pledge our lives to maintain 
the Proclamation of January 1, 1863. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded for 
the benefit of our rising generation. 


Resolved, Thata copy of these proceedings be sent 
to the editor of the Christian Recorder, to be publis 
| for the benefit of the Church and State throughout 
| the world. 


JOSEPH E. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
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From the American Reform Tract and Book S* 


ciety, 28 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, we have 
What is |” thousand dollars for him, was different from the | received— 
| Tne Furure or tue Freep Proris. By Res : 
be stolen, and | James A. Thome. pp. 47. 
knowing that the seller was the thief! ft Meesiineie ueaeuee Coucess Proms. Byte 


|B. P. Aydelott. 
| These timely tracts will lend efficient aid 
] 


pp. 21. 


to the 


| present revolution of public sentiment in behalf of 
| the negro, and are worthy of extensive cirewabe 


| Natural causes may in great measure be left to sett 
the question, What shall be done with the freedmet 

but there is no doubt that we shall need vast org 
zation of effort to educate the new-made citizens ¥ 


; . . and cl i! 
to the requirements of re publicanism ana civ ia 


| This work, toilsome as it may seem, and tardy @ 





those Abolitionists who had devised this double-bar- | oer Oe eererentiengan ° za . 
reled phraseology bore no fruit; whereas, on the other | arbitrary power. - a en b 
| hand, the ill-intent of those who had admitted the i aatinall hae we. Cid eeleidl seal of hd e 

phrases in question for the benefit of slavery bore fruit | : ‘ 2 abel = 
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at North, by which the 
ve so often shown | 
its of the struggle | 
wer. Fully six the 
ublic rooms i 


oorre 


the trae mer 


one 
py their presences 
slavocracy: 


The Free-Trade” Hall is alreac 
ne 


erected in confMhemoratic: 
aie laws, and took the | 
a “ herein had occurred the 
ap eset It is an enormou: 
Pen clusters of gasijets wy 

Jed with & wide gallery, run 

a » building, while the other 
: panic a speaker's desk, a 
—- musicians at convenes 
jast night, by @ large ant excite 
js at once grand and singular. 


ADDRESSES IN REL 
During the day, there had wet 
chester a Conference of ent slav e! 
receive the report of a Committe 
to the address forwarded by the 
their English brethren in regard | 
This letter of the French past 
seven hundred and 
was addressed to the ministers ‘ 
nominations in England, Scotlan 
them to “ take the lead in a great 
festation of sympathy for the col 
In accordance with this docum 
prepared an address “ to ed min 
all Christian denominations thr 
of America,” which will appear in 
pers. It is rather a verbose dk 
py stating the facts to which Th: 
the n gives a statistical review | 
slavery in America ; rehearses 80 
institution ; gives a tribute 


ATION TO & 


tan is—had 


of the 
the American nation, whose only 1 
quotes the authority of Confede 
Stephens to prove that the Conf 
is unblashingly based on the pery 
sion of human slavery ; congratt 
and Christians of America on the 
in the District of Columbia, anc 
the slave trade, and, in cone! 
against any reaction of the eman 


“We reals with deep and pre 
Proclamation of Emancipation by 
rejoice that, notwithstanding the 
some good men, the results hav 
It has already brought liberty t 
held in bondage. The first day « 
tified with the name of Abraham 
tory of many future citizens of 
If the opinion of Mr. Attorney-( 
tablished as law, that any man bi 
nized territory of the United Stat 
we mast anticipate that hencefo' 
who is a man and a brother, will 
‘lam an American,’ in the hour 
dage. May not the day soon ce 
when the President’s counsel will 
measure he recommends be mad 
States may emancipate their bond 
Union be willing to share the re 
pense? Even now, hundreds of t 
slaves when Mr. Lincoln first oce 
tial chair, are not only freedme: 
of the State, and actively co-opera 
tion of their native country. ‘ 
though colored men, and ready t 
fice for the restoration of peace, t 
liberty, and the triumph of eq 
Men they are whom the diplomat 


> Hayti and Liberia, now admitted 


of American nations, when associ: 
sadors of imperial sovereigns, nee 
nize as kindred people, at the cap 
republic, Let the rulers and stat 
persevere in such policy, pursue 

ty, freedom and universal liberty 
deavor to requite the African peo 
nevolence for the ten thousand | 
been inflicted on them, and they | 
pleasant and more safe and easy 

mercy, to undo the heavy burdens 


sed go free, than it is to do ev 


With what renovated energy, wit 
with what hallowed consistency « 
age will the whole nation then be 
highest destiny! Then will the w 
be peace, and the effect of righ 


and assurance forever; and the 
>in a peaceable habitation, in : 
> 'n quiet resting places. The greg 
» Will then be identified with goo 


Brhe benefactors of a 
>) people, 


: freedom, 


Will be as ointment poured forth. 
from its banner every stain incon 
to which heretofore the finger 


} pointed, and will have establish: 


cliim to the admiration of all « 
long opp 
eople. It is the duty of Ame: 
Christian ministers (which all | 
emphatically enforce) to guard 
in the policy of emancipation, 
consequent on the termination « 
may come under discussion. / 
would assuredly give a triumph | 
and put to shame all wh 


: the progress of the cause of ¢! 


sj 
iat 


RICHARD S| 
The Emancipation Society of tl 


= Presence of so many clergymen 


fied with the Anti-Slavery cause 
Food account, and so organized t! 
ng of last night. 


THE MEETING 
{was currently reported throu 


3g the day, thata disturbance \ 


ote evening. The Southern Cir 


bear the burdens of the weak,” and not make those 
burdens heavier. 
cend and descend in the scale of existence,—as if to 
pour the infinite contempt of a common Father upon 
every special assumption of one tribe of people to su- 
periagity over another :— 


in bawling “ Amalgamation! amalgamation !” when and that of the slave, both of them being “ bound to | fulfilment, is the penance of submitting se gareer : 
barism, and must have a salutary effect npon tea : 
Now, the claim of ownership in the labor of a slave, |as well as pupil. The first named tract is § Fe 
Mr. Blair speaks contemptuously of “mongrel | though less comprehensive thaa that of ownership in | book form, neat paper covers, 5 cents single, of 7 
races.” Those races constitute but one human race, | his body and soul, is no less unjust, no less impudent, }per hundred.” «In tract form, $2.00 per Su 
created by the same God, amenable to the same di- | 7° less utterly groundless. In both these cases alike, | The second may be had at 3 cents single, an¢ - 
vine tribunal, under the ‘same eternal law, and en- | the seller has stolen the article which he offers for | per hundred, o 80 cents per hundred, in tract 10! 
Is diversity of sale; and whoever buys it knows that it was stolen, c ' 
complexion or condition a warrant for pride and op- | #"4 thus acquires no just title to it by the money he Tue Atiantic Montury, for July, con : aa 
The slaveholder’s claim, that the slave is | twelfth volume, and has reached its sixty-es” cap ee 
* bound ” (otherwise than by the application of unjust ber—sustaining throughout the highest repui"! athe r 
| force) to labor for him for life, is nothing but a mon- | literary ability and faith in impartial liberty a 91 
strous lie. A man owes no labor but that which he | ciple. All the best known writers in * 
contracted to perform. A minor owes no labor to any rature are among its contributors. The ot em? Fi: 
one but his parent or guardian, except on the contract | ber is very readable. Contents :—! D re ‘ 
| of that parent or guardian, made in his name and for Sunbeam; by Oliver Wendell Holmes. © 


«« Assyria, Greeee, Rome, Garthage, what are they ?” 


And who shall presume to doubt or deny that, in the 


world’s intelligence, prosperity and glory? There is 
no distinction of races in Massachusetts—all are equal 
before the laws—her colored citizens are voters, and 
help to determine who shall be Governor, who Presi- 
dent of the United States, and, through him, who 
shall be Postmaster General! Is Massachusetts there- 
by degraded, or misgoverned, or cursed by rival fac- 
tions? Or does she not lead the van? Can her ex- 
ample be too widely imitated ? ° 


original wrong-doing the basis and justification of a 
perpetual ostracism of those “whose skins are not 
colored like ourown ”! But this Mr. Blair very coolly 
does. “The white man,” he says, “has extruded 
the Indian race from dominion ’—meaning by this, 
has hunted it well-nigh to extinetion—* on this con- 
tinent, its native-born aboriginal inheritor. The Af- 
rican was introduced on it’’—meaning by this, was 
piratically kidnapped and brought here—“ not as its 


ceive law; and under this aspect "—meaning by this, 
in consequence of this high-handed villany —“ the 
white man as a conqueror has accoinmodated the con- 
stitutions of the country to his own condition, that of 
the ruling race.” Mark the subtle phraseology of this 
extract! “ Extruded ”—* introduced ”—* accommo- 
dated”! And because of all this cruelty and op- 
pression, therefore it is right and proper that the de- 
scendants of the “ native born aboriginal inheritors,” 
aod of the kidnapped children of Africa, should enjoy 








men, and suffered considerable injury at their hands, 


only instrumentalities have been speech and the print- 


In the mutations of ages, races as- i 


lapse of time, “ Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands | 
unto God,” or may yet be the focal point of the | 


It is a new chapter in moral philosophy to make | 


| ture in this form is cheaper, better, and less objection- 


j able every way, than in the form of w j } : > ok ; 
ot | ar. Be liberal | 1d Forward and Back ; 
owner or to give it law, but To BE OwneD and re- | al | a story entitled Forwar 


| his benefit. And the only compensation really due, | Wraith of Odin. 3. Gala-Days; by Gal! Hae 

| on a forced dissolution of slavery, is that which is ex- | 4. The Fleur-de-Lis at Port Royal. © Her Epis . 

| Pressed in the spirited words of Mr. Emerson :— '6. Outside Glimpses of English Poverty; by gs ’ 

liel Hawthorne. 7. Paul Blecker. 8. By ™ “3 ‘ 
19, The Growth of Continents; by Saecing Aga 
10. The Musician. 11. English Naval ae Le 
English Colonies. an ‘: , 
of Gen. Butler’s staff at 
Claims to Service or Labor ; 

‘a very ingenious and important paper, 


“Give the owner compensation ; 

Fill up the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? ‘The slave is owner! 
} And ever was! Pay him /” ] 
| 12. Our General; by 
New Orleans. 13. 
by Robert Dale O* 


ts ng 
containing 


Such is the decision of equity in this matter. Let = 
it never for a moment be admitted that the slaveholder 
| has any amount or any kind of right to control the 
j slave, Every act, and every species, of such control, Bill for the total abolition of slavery 
jis the exercise of unjust force. And it is the slave | 14. Revi : 1 Literary Notices, and Recen' 
who should receive compensation, both from the mas- | ___; rn : 
| ter who has oppressed him, and from the govern- sore e 
| ment which has been the master’s accomplice. a pm 
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by Congre* 
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>= Washington 
Fields, Publishers, 135 Wa* 


1, ‘ | Street, Boston. 
This being clearly expressed and clearly under- ¢ 


pitied to it. 
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nuff 
« , oo i ell . . —— he second nut 
st rod, we may properly agree, in the peculiar cireum- Harrer’s Mostuy, for July, and the 6 + hand bi 
| stances in which our nation is now placed, to the ex- | ber of the twenty-seventh volume, 18 P nai n's 
diene — . sand : y article on Hart «on 
| Pe y of paying a bonus to any slavebolders who | [ts illustrated papers are a second article © Familf 


ical 

ng ; and an Americ ; 
Jn addition! 
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Margaret Mey 


) ean traly claim to have remained loyal, to purchase | Campaigns, by B. J. Lossir 

the relinquishment of all further claim on their part | in eucwiake by J. Ross Browne. 
to the ownership of slaves, and to buy their goodwill Miss Nora Perry contributes a story, 
to the establishment of universal freedom. Expendi- | er’s Heart; dae: Rev. Dr. Osgood, 


0 LES) 


Easter Flowe®> 
—""\ 
arvline Cheer 
and J I ire 


aft pe 
Romola ane ’ 
prof. 


| C 
| Miss Prescott, Rosemary ; Miss 


also here, if you will. Only do not forget the far | bridge, Mr. Blazay’s Experience. 
greater claim that the freedman has upon us all, to | Small House at Allington are continued. 7 and 
have justice, liberality, the most generous considera- | per has a paper on England in Good Old ing oA 
tion in every way, extended to him also.—c. x. w. Stone. ree - 
~ a Rogers writes on Coal and Petroleum, one stertied 
Cotorep Coxvenrion Posrroxep, The mass | T. 8. Pratt inquires Why Aunt Dilly ner ad 
Convention of Colored Citizens which was to have lA paper on Sign Language, the Monthly pit ot 
been held on the 25th and 26th of June inst. at Pough- | Current Events, Easy Chair, + Age 
keepsie, in behalf of the “ Fremont Legion,” is post- | Drawer, two pages of funny illustrations rises 
poned until the 15th day of Jaly, on account of the | of Iron and two of Fashion Plates, ed 
impossibility of vompleting the preparations within | number.—For sale by A. Williams & Co., 10 
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ETING IN MANCHESTER. 


. * 4 > " 
the Emancipation Proclamation— 


i 2 British Workmen think. 
_tonee of the New York Evening Post.) 
05 Mancuester, June 4, 1863. 
be there took place at the Free Trade Rall 
tnler of those remarkable demonstrations in 
ny which the working classes oi 


, shown their appreciation of 
ie of the struggle between, Federal and 
- Fully six thousand persons metin 


ite 
ad have 60 0 5 





' wd ce oublic rooms in the world, to give, 
prs - colemn record against the hated | 

epsence, # 
vreo-Trade Hall is already an historic place. 

: ‘ nfhemoration of the passage of | 
re . and took the place of the original | 
ogee : occurred the discussions which led } 


[t is an enormous place, lighted from 


asjets in the ceiling, and pro- 


ssters of £ ’ 
» . wide gallery, running around three sides 
ia = » < . . 

«hile the other end is occupied by a 


k, and a platform for the 
4 a * . . 
concerts. When filled, as it was 


and excited audience, the scene 


neaker’s des 


large 


singular. 


IN RELATION TO AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


there had been conve ned in Man- 
irene of antislavery clergymen, met to 


f a Committee who had the reply 


forwarded by the clergy of France to 


brethren in regard to American slavery. 
; French pastors—chie fly Protes- 
hundred and fifty signatures, and 
. ministers of all evangelical de- 


ngland, Scotland and Ireland, urging | 





in a great and peaceful mani- | 


” | 


mpathy for the colored race. 
» with this document, the Conference 


| 

ilress “to the ministers, and pastors of | 
Christian denominations throughout the States | 
‘which will appear in full in the American | 


a verbose document, and begins | 


It | 
. statistical review of the condition of 


1: rehearses some of the enormities 


It is rather 


facts to which I have just alluded. 


‘ution: gives a tribute to the ¢ nterprise of 
jun, whose only blot is that of slavery; 





- . | 
ority of Confederate Vice President | 


that the Confederate government 


to? ve 
ingly based on the perpetuation and exten- | 


man slavery ; congratulates the statesmen | 


ristians of America on the abolition of slavery | 
f Columbia, and the suppression of | 


District of 


and, in conclusion, thus protests | 


trade, 
reaction of the emancipation movement : 


We read with a¢ 


n of Em 


p and prayerful interest the | 
neipation by the President, and | 
at, I hstanding the fears entertained by | 
od men, the results have been so beneficial. | 
brought liberty to my rinds who were | 
The first day of 1868 will be iden- | 
4 vith the name of Abraham Lincoln in the his- | 
f many future citizens of the United States. | 

» of Mr. Attorney-General Bates be es- | 

{as law, that any man born within the recog- | 
i territory of the United States is a citizen, then | 
must antic ipate that henceforth even thenegro, | 
s aman anda brother, will be also able to say, | 
American,’ in the hour of threatened bon- | 

ve. May not the day soon come, as longed for, 
) the President’s counsel will be accepted, and the | 
sure he recommends be made law, that all loyal | 
vay emancipate their bondmen, and the whole | 

be willing to share the responsibility and ex- | 

w«! Evennow, hundreds of thousands of negroes, | 
ves when Mr. Lincoln first occupied the presiden- 
ir, are not only freedmen, but also servants | 
¢ State, and actively co-operating for the redemp- 
f their native country, ‘They are Americans, 
igh colored men, and ready to make every sacri 
jor the restoration of peace, the establishment of | 
rty, and the triumph of equitable government. | 
yey are whom the diplomatic representatives of 
rtiand Liberia, now admitted to the brotherhood 
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of American nations, when associated with the ambas- | 


eT 


persevere 


leavor to requite the African people by a godlike be- 


ge will the whole nation then be able to rise to their 


: ‘avery, and brand its crime 


| 
rs ot imperial sovereigns, need not fear to recog: 
as kindred people, at the capital of the American | 
ublic, Let the rulers and statesmen of the North 
in such policy, pursue the course of equi- | 
freedom and universal liberty, and especially en- } 


wrongs which have | 
on them, and they will find it both more | 
and more safe and easy to glo justice, to love | 
y,toundo the heavy burdens, and let the oppress- 
go free, than it is to do evil with both hands. } 

what renovated energy, with what moral power, | 
i what hallowed consistency and honorable cour- 


volence for the ten thousand 
licted 
licted 


isant 


shest destiny! Then will the work of righteousness | 
peace, and the eflect of righteousness quietness | 
/ assurance forever; and the people shali dwell 
1 peaceable habitation, in sure dwellings, and 
tresting places. The greatness of the country 

0 be identified with goodness, and its name 

* as oltment poured forth. It will have wiped | 
s banner every stain inconsistent with liberty, | 


heretofor 


eh re the finger of derision has been 
ted, and will have established for its leaders a 
) the admiration of all enlightened men, as | 
eiactors of & long oppressed and injured | 
It is the duty of American statesmen and | 
SHAN ministers {which all these considerations | 

‘uy entorce) to: guard against any reaction | 
Polley of emancipation, when arrangements | 
sequent on the termination of the present war 
empath ler discussion. A retrograde course 
assuredly give a triumph to the adversaries of | 

and put toshame all who have sympathized | 
Progress of the cause of the slave. 


RICHARD SLATE, Chairman. 
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lancipation Society of this place thought the 


' so many clergymen of influence, identi- 


with the Anti Slavery cause, could be turned to | 
; unt, and so organized the great public meet- | 
" tast night | 

THE MEETING. 
Was 


itly reported through Manchester dur- | 
» Miata disturbance woald take place in | 
ig. The Southern Club and the secession: | 
les openly boasted of the coming “row,” 


UW 


Nk did not prevent the six thousand pco- 
one fifth of whom were ladies—from at- 


Tr BP pes ‘tot 
B. Potter was ( hairman, and 
an orator 
Alor 


Dr. | 
considerable fire and eloquence, | 
He enunciated the boldest | 


Rev. 
of 





7 it slavery, and the Co.federacy as al- | 
Ie 


saul that he and his fellow-laborers | 


fl fo-niglt in the name of God—in the | 
mw} j 


present 


t 


: 10 had, as he believed, permitted a} 
eip 


ae P . . 
"m carry His cross to Calvary ; and in 


he stood forwes p . 
4 forward to ask his audience to 


American 


uv nat) 
© anaths 


ma of the people of God. He stated | 
loud tn wre ~ England, Ireland and Scotland 

“Fess to the American pastors. This 
Permission to read, but the un- 


RAN ont. s 
Minist 


asked 
entin the ar 


| 
dience objected, and hisses and | 
* interrupted the adi my F Gui | 
M arm ai a ie 
Mt Baxter. Dp i or . the next epeaker, quoted | 
Smith and othe i : ‘anning, Thomas Fuller, Hor- } 


“ey n the evils of slavery. He de- | 
he London ae “% er 

. 10n Times as “ infamous ’’—a verdict | 
““€ @udionre ‘ ; 

we wadionce heartily supported. } 

Dr. King ureea 

ny. , . Urged the advantages of emancipa- | 

“e defined the ; ; 

bo he 1 the negro as one in the image of | 





och image and superscription trampled on, 

Tampled out 
Dr MeMichs . = : 
«3 lel, & Brofessor of Ecclesiastical | 
"hay oa ee Scotland, brought for- | 
op 





a uments against slavery, which 
Mar in Americ 

ing his oe ‘erica to demand rehearsal here. 

pean <> the secession element beeame 

*8y, and ime . . 

Ree at times the speaker was inaudi- 

© Cisvtace 
‘ceful tumult was somewhat calmed | 


ke 
KS, 


Mr Ba 


ptist N 
es 'st Noel was announced. 
“ and Rey i y 
ent 1 Rey. Baptist Noel, who at public | 
“* 18 always 


announced with these prelimi- | 
ices the leading dissenters of Eng- 
& rich 

be wn fra noble family, 


* Sone of 
Oe 

he entered the 
“Scaine one of its mos | 
j Y $8 most noted clergymen: 
ne ten ye I clergymen ; 


*SUgY 


ats ago, he created a great excitement } 
ous © » é 9» i 
community by joining the Baptist per- 
is now ; 5 

Ww about fifty vears vld, somethin 


Rating 
| 


g 
> 
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like Lord Palmerston in personal appearance. As a | 


speaker, he is quiet and sarcastic, rather than noisy 


a noisy speaker was needed last night. 


and thus they tried their best to drown him. 


was the majority in favor of the North. 


Mr. Noel’s main argument in his able though inter- 
rupted address was, that there is no hope for emanci- 
pation in the success and independence of the South. 
He said that the interruptions to which he was sub- ‘erty. 


But with such an unruly element to work againsg, 
The South. | 
ern disturvers knew that if Mr. Noel’s remarks could 
be really heard, they ‘would tell upon the audience, 
They 
gave cheers for Jeff. Davis, which incident the speaker 
happily turned to account by asking his audience to 
give cheers for Lincoln; whereupon a tremendous 
shout, the wild waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
and the most genuine enthusiasm, showed how vast 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


| “Tf Cwear does a deed, ‘tis always praised; 
But if the act is by a common man, 
Tis thought of no account. The deed ’s the same, 
But not the men.” 

—The King's Judgment, Act 5, Scene 3. 
| Among the old standing topics of discussion used 
| to be the questions, ‘‘ Who struck Billy Patterson ? ee 
land “ Will saltpetre explode?” These mooted points 
| tinally gave way to another, which has fora long time 
' occupied the public attention, and that is, “ Will nig- 
| gers fight?” That inquiry had really been answered 
‘on the soil of the United States during “ the times 
|which tried men’s souls.” It was answered when 
‘Crispus Attucks became the first martyr of the Rev- 
‘olution, when his blood was the first to flow for lib- 
It was answered in many a fort and on many & 


jected were also experienced by Fox, when describing battle-field, where deeds of heroism and prodigies of 
in the House of Commons the mischiefs of slavery— | valor were exhibited by negroes, worthy of any Pay- 
and he adoptet Fox's reply: “ You cannot bear to / nim or Christian knights whose prowess has been 
hear these things, but you can bear to let them be sung by minstrels, or set to harmonious numbers by 


done.” 


Mr. Noel proceeded to describe the Slave | admiring poets. It was answered during the war of | 


Power, and then directly addressed the Southern | 1812, when the slaveholding Jackson, and others like 
sympathizers present, quoting from the writings of | him, were obliged to confess that though skins might 
secession leaders, and giving a scathing recountal of | differ, yet courage, honor, patriotism and bravery 
the deeds of Jefferson Davis. He concluded by urg- | glowgd in the black man’s heart as brilliantly as in 
ing every patriotic Englishman to speak, think and that of his pale-faced brother. 


talk when he can, and read when he can, in favor of | 


emancipation, reunion and peace. 


It has been answered, too, in the various islands of 
‘the West Indies, where the maroons, in their moun- 


Mr. J. H. Rylance, a young man from London—an | tain retreats, like liberty-loving eagles in their eyries, 


earnest, noisy, attractive speaker, as animated as if 
fresh from an American “ stump’’—appealed to the 


audience as a Manchester man to be heard without 
interruption. He had visited America, and spent some 


time in the slaveholding States, and he now made his 
chief point,—and a good pomt it was, too,—in address- 


of Southern capital to own laborers. 


defied the power and the arms of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Holland, and other smaller States— 
maintaining their freedom in their clefts and defiles 
against all the force that was brought against them— 
maintaining it for years, and always successfully, 


against the tried veterans and scar marked soldiers of | 
ing four or five thousand workingmen on the desire | the Old World. 
He maintained ! for the first time in the history of man, the slaves of 


It was answered in Hayti, where 


that it was not a question of color, but one affecting ; a country became a nation, took up the sword, and by 


the rights of workingmen every where. 
in the South the slave-owners told him, in plain terms, 
that they pitied England for her social troubles and 


strikes, but that the only way to avoid them was fo 
own the laborers, and not let them contract at all with | 


the capitalist. ‘“ Would you, Lancashire mechanics, 
allow your mill-owners to possess you? to stand you 
in a row in the market place, and feel your muscle, 


and order you to open your mouth and show your 
Yet this is what the Southern slave-owner 
taunts and pities rich Englishmen for not doing.” | 


teeth? 


Altogether, Mr. Rylance’s speech was the most effec- 
tive of the evening. It was rude, almost coarse, yet 
it told immensely, and the secessionists at the doors 
did not dare to interrupt it. 

Rev. Dr. Parker, of Manchester, made a final 
speech, after which Joseph Barker, a leading secession- 
ist, tried to get on the platform, but was not allowed 
to address the audience. 

THE SECESSION CHAMPION: 

This Barker is well known in America. He en- 

tered public life as a Methodist minister, then turned 


Unitarian, and afterwards an avowed atheist and a | 


prominent atheistical writer. Of late, he has claimed 
to have returned to the Christian Church, and to be 
strictly orthodox. He is tall, has gray hair, and 
speaks with great glibness and facility. He has been 
giving lectures in this city on behalf of the South, 
and the Northern sympathizers do not emulate their 
Southern opponents by attempting to raise “ rows” 
and break up meetings. 
MORAL OF THE MEETING. 

It should be borne in mind, that this monster meet- 
ing was an expression of public feeling on the eman- 
cipation movement, and had a philauthropic rather 
than a political aspect. Loud cheers were given for 
Mr. Lincoln, as an apostle of emancipation more than 
as the President of the United States, while the cause 
of the North was warmly espoused, because it is the 
The Emancipa- 
tion Society here is very active. Immense placards 
hide the walls, giving choice extracts from previous 
Ste- 


cause identified with anti-slavery. 


speeches of secession leaders aguinst secession. 
phens’s anti-secession protest against withdrawing 
Georgia from the Union, delivered at the Georgia 
State Convention in January, 1861, has been plenti- 
fully distributed, and a plum from the London Times 
is appended thereto, the plum reading thus :— 

“ Testimony OF THE Lonpon Times. ‘ The North 
is for freedom, the South is tor slavery. The North 
is tor freedom of discussion, the South represses free- 
dom of discussion with the tar brash and the pine 
faggot.’—Times, January 7, 1861.” 

THE WORKING CLASSES 
in Lancashire—and I can say it after pretty extensive 
travels through the cotton districts—maintain through 
all their troubles, in spite of all the artful representa- 
tions of the secession agents, their warm sympathy 
for the North. Where a British workman defends the 
South, it is not her cause nor her institutions, but 
her generals that he praises. The character of Stone- 
wall Jackson was one that could not but inspire admi- 
ration in a pluck-loving people; and this pluck and 
dash and energy of certain Southern leaders make 
some people overlook the wickedness of the cause for 
which they fight. But the moment some bold North- 
ern military leader wins genuine successes, and not 
merely drawn battles, this same minority will trans- 
fer their admiration to the winning side, and with 
double zeal, for they can then, unreserved):  pplaud 
both men and measures. Ww. W. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


The Democratic party of the United States is sy- 
nonymous with the despotic party of Europe, and has 


stolen the appellation “* Democratic,” to allure and be- | 


guile a class, mostly emigrants, that, with righteous 
indignation against every thing monarchical and aris- 
tocratic, is not sufficiently cultured to distinguish 
names from principles, and is therefore made a prey 
toa party whose real principles it heartily abjures. 
It is the party of massacre, assassination, desperation 
and crime, combining every shade of vice and intol- 
erance, every thing loathsome, nauseous and disgust- 
ing in its filthy and fetid nest. Who fill your North- 
ern jails and penitentiaries? 


selves Democrats. Who commit nine-tenths of all 


He said that | their own right hands achieved their liberty. 


Men calling them- 


They 
| met the victors of Napoleon’s Italian and Austrian 
| campaigns, and the heroes of a hundred fights quailed 
‘and gave way to the indomitable courage of black 
men in arms for liberty. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, cowards and traitors 
‘sneeringly ask the question, ‘‘ Will negroes fight!” 
| Set these inquirers out before the effulgence of a ne- 
zro soldier’s eye, and its very light would make them 
cower and tremble. But the courage of black men 
is no longer to be a subject of doubt, even to traitors, 
|The events of the present war are settling that 
'matter now and for ever. History is writing the 

names of black men over the entire scroll of heaven, 
| alongside of the bravest and best in this holy contest 
| for humanity, civilization, and equal rights. Poetry 
and romance, as well as history, are to become re- 
splendent with the same noble theme. Sculpture and 
| painting, too, will contribute their perpetuation of 
the inspiring acts of negro and white man alike under 
the same glorious flag, now that it floats for liberty, 
aad on the same ensanguined field. 

Tennyson sung “ The Charge of the Six Hundred,” 
}and Christendom has rung with their bravery. But 
'was their courage greater, their heroism nobler, or 
| their fear of death less than the black regiment of 

Louisiana, at the late attack on Port Hudson, when, 
lout of a thousand, six hundred were left dead on the 
field? ‘There was no recoil to those brave men—on- 
ward, to do or die! 
** Aud the bright bayonet, 

Bristling and firmly set, 

Flashed with a purpose grand 

Long ere the sharp command 

Of the fierce rolling drum 

Told them their time hadeome, , 

Told them what work was sent 

For the black regiment.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Peace to the heroes! They did not die in vain. 
| Their blood will wash out the prejudices so long 
| existing against their oppressed race. The noble of- 
| fering of their lives for freedom which they never 
| enjoyed will vindicate the right of their brothers and 
| kinsmen to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
| ness.” 

Nor is it at Port Hudson alone that negroes, during 
| this war, have proved themselves to pussess the high- 
jest qualities of warriors and of men. On sea and 
| land, in fortress and on plain, on the stream and in the 

forest, their record is the same—faithful, bold and 
true. As sailor and soldier, as scout, pilot, guide or 
jlaborer, they have shown themselves high-minded 
|men. Daniel Webster said to New England, “ Con- 
| quer your prejudices!” and he said it in behalf of 
slavery. Now let the same watchword sound out over 
| the land, and let it ring for justice and for freedom. 
No more let the mean pride of color obscure worth 
and trample merit under foot. If it is a Christian 
| land, and Christians believe their own Bible, let them 
|remember “ God has created of one blood all nations 
‘of the earth,” and let them tremble in view of the 
| wrongs they have heaped upon their brethren. The 
| black man “ must and shall” have his rights, and let 
the white man take care lest, in the career of honor, 
devotion to country, heroic bravery, and a courage 
that turns not back at the cannon’s movth, he finds 
‘the negro not merely his compeer, but his superior. 
ARION. 


| 


Washington, D. C., 16th June, 1863. 
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Supstance anp Suapow: or Morality and Religion 
in their Relation to Life: An Essay upon the Phys- 
ics of Creation. By Henry James. Boston: Tick- 

| nor and Fields. 1863. 

A careful reading is necessary to a proper notice 

of this elegantly printed volume, which must accord- 
ingly be deferred to a later day. 


IS “ Tue House rnat Jerr Buivr” is a graphic 
pictorial illustration of slavery, by D. C. Johnston, of 
this city—beginning with the slave pen, and repre- 
senting king cotton, the field chattels, the slave auc- 
tion, the shackles for the slaves, the slave buyers, the 

' slave-breeder parting with his own flesh, the lash, the 
slave-driver and his victim, the arch rebel Jeff, end- 
jing in his execution, and giving the cheering assur- 


ance— 


Lut Jeff's infamous house is doomed to come down— 

So says Uncle Sam, and so said John Brown— 

With slave pen and auction, shackles, driver, and cat, 
| Together with seller, and buyer, and breeder, and that 


your murders? Men calling themselves by a name | y4o:t loathsome of bipeds, by some called a man, 


which indicates justice, equality and freedom. 


press an opinion differing from theirs ? 
claim the right for themselves to advocate treason, 


disunion, slavery, and every thing, and curse all men 
Who flay alive, burn, hang, and quarter 


who dissent! 


Who 
assassinate in cold blood a man who ventures to ex- 
Men who 


Whose trade is to sell all the chattels he can, 
From yearlings to adults of life’s longest span, 
In and out of the house that Jack built. 
We hope it will find a quick sale in every city, 
town and village. 


Tue Bostos Business anp Copartnersuip Di- 


men—brand, whip, torment men in every conceivable | RECTORY, for 1863-4, just published by Dean Dudley, 
devilish way for seeking their God-given right of | g9 Washington Street, makes a neat and highly use- 
personal liberty ? Professed Democrats! men who | ful volume of 356 pages, and contains the names and 
profess to believe in tiberty, equality, justice! Who | j cations of all firms and individuals doing business 
are your traitors, conspiring against the inalienable in Boston, including the full name of each partner in 


rigits of men? 
“ Democrats ”’! 


sumed by men practising every infernal device to 
betray the cause of liberty, and drive humanity back 


Men, for shame, calling themselves 
O, what a horrible misnomer, as- 


the firms; all in alphabetical order, under appropriate 
headings, which are alse arranged alphabetically ; 
with a complete alphabetical index, referring to every 
name and place of business mentioned in the book. 


to the barbarous ages !—practising that which is a Also, a fine map of Boston and vicinity, a register of 

negation of everything democratic, and upholding | yf ynicipal, State and United States officials holding 

principles which, if imbibed by all, would reénact the office in Boston, a summary of historical events, a 
cursed reig ve ‘aliguls ; 1) ; ; 

accursed reigns of Nero, Caligula and c ommodus! pleasure directory, post-office guide, &e. 

Who were so elated when the sacred rights of man | _ 


were spit upon, and an armed bully in Congress at- | 


ort 


Oxrver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, 


tempted to assassinate a United States Senator for have just issued— 


uttering his 
“ Democrats ”’! 


own place, without insult or danger? 


Be cautious, or you make the word “ Democrat” a 
hissing and a by-word to future generations, if that | 
name must represent,—instead of justice, fraternity, 


honest convictions as became him? | 
Who @rinned so horribly the other | 
side of the mouth, and had so much holy cant about | 
“the right of speech,” when the miserable Vallandig- 
ham was sent home among his own class, unto his 
“ Democrats” ! | 


The Dew Drop. Polka Redowa, by A. E. Warren. 

Cricket Polka. For the Piano, by Wm. Withers, Jr. 

Diamantina Polka, From the Ballet ‘* Diamantina,” 
by Giaquinto. 

Cradle Song. Words by J. G. Holland. Music by 
Jane P. Titcomb. 


Our thanks are due to Hon. Henry Wilson for the 
| Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census, and to 


<_ 


equality, liberty,—slavery, massacre, assassination, Hon. Charles Sumner for the Report on the Conduct 


kind. H. ELKINS. 


te" Gen. Hunter has 


arrived at New York. 


He | 


| crime, corruption, abominations of every hue and | of the War—both valuable anti-slavery documents 


| from the national printing-house. 
—_—_—_—_—_ <> 


Emancrpation. Rebel reports allege that three 


is succeeded in command by Gen. Gilmore, the officer | thousand negroes left Hinds county, Miss., after Grier- 


who took Fort Pulaski. 


| son’s raid. 
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Gen. Fremont sent the following letter to the New 
Floumpehire Mass Union Convention held on the 17th 
nst. 
. 
New York, June 16, 1863. 
My Dear Sir:—I find that I must give up my 
hope to be with you to-morrow, The engagements of 
which I told you have, as I anticipated, obliged me to 
remain here. To this is now added the critical con 
dition of our national affairs: If I had been able to 
attend the meeting, I should have adverted mainly to 
the point which recent events in the West have nade 
the uppermost question of the day; and which the 
people consider so vital that in Obio they are in dan- 
ger of accepting as its representative a man who uses 
the doctrine of free speech as a defence and a shield, 
and not the flag under which he has served; and the 
conduct of whose life shows that he is not willing to 
accept itas the complete principle comprehending all 
cases and covering all territory. In this country men 
will go with principles, and if you allow false leaders 
| to assume yours, the people will go with them, because 
I should have urged the 





| the principle carries them. 
| Republican Democracy of New Hampshire to assert 
j distinctly their old principles, and to maintain the 
| nable position which belongs to them. 
| I hope, my dear sir, you will insist upon this, and 
| not allow men who are openly thwarting the objects 
| of the Government to wrest to their aid the vital prin- 
| ciples of your party, end use them in the Confederate 
| fashion to mislead our own people and to dishonor our 
| old flag with its inscription, “free speech and free 
| press.” But while re-asserting those principles upon 
which the Administration went into power, and against 
| which the South rebelled, I trust your people will 
| mark plainly the boundary line. which separates the 
| former and men who are really opposing the war, by 
| making equally distinct their determination to support 
; the Government in putting down the rebellion. This 
| done, free speech would be secured; free speech for 
| Wendell Phillips as well as for Mr. Vallandigham. 
Since I saw you, events have brought more peremp- 
| tory duties. Your people will feel that they have 
more need for action than discussion; but whatever 
, they arrive at, I trust that they will recognize that 


| while we have rebels in the ficld or in elections at 


home, there is neither victory nor safety in half-way | 


| measures or compromises. Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. FREMONT, 
His Excellency Gov. Gi_more. 
— f 
‘FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE FIGHT 
| *AT MILIKEN’S BEND. 


Twenty-seconD Day In Rear or Vicksnvne, } 

June 9th, 1863. § 
Two gentlemen from the Yazoo have given me the 
following particulars of the fight at Miliken’s Bend, 

| in which negro troops played so conspicuous a part. 
, My informant states that a force of about one thou- 
; sand negroes, and 200 men of the 23d Towa, belonging 
| to the 2d brigade, Carr’s division, (the 23d Iowa had 
| been up the river with prisoners, and was on its way 
| back to this place,) was surprised in camp by a rebel 
| force of about 2,009 men. The first intimation that 
the commanding officer received was from one of the 
black men, who went into the colonel’s tent and said: 
| * Massa, the secesh are in camp.” The colonel or- 
dered him to have the men load their guns at once. 
He instantly replied: ‘“ We have done did dat now, 
massa.” Before the colonel was ready, the men were 
in line, ready for action. As before stated, the rebels 
_drove our force towards the gunboats, taking colored 
men prisoners and murdering them. This so en- 
raged them that they rallied, and charged the enemy 
more heroically and desperately than has been recorded 
, during the war. It was a genuine bayonet charge, a 
hand to hand fight, that has never occurred to any ex- 
tent during this prolonged conflict. Upon both sides 
men were killed with the butts of muskets. White 
and black men were lying side by side, pierced by 
bayonets, and in some instances transfixed to the 
earth. In one instance, two men—one white and the 
other black—were found dead, side by side, each hav- 
ing the other’s bayonet through his body. If facts 
prove to be what they are now represented, this en- 
| gagement of Sunday morning will be recorded as the 
| most desperate of this war. Broken limbs, broken 
| heads, the mangling of bodies, all prove that it was a 
contest between enraged men; on the one side from 


| hatred to a race, and on the other, desire for self pre- | 


| servation, revenge for past grievances, and the inhu- 
man murder of their comrades. 
his former master prisoner, and brought him into camp 
with great gusto. <A rebel prisoner made a particular 
request, that Ais own negroes should not be placed 
over him as a guard. Dame fortune is capricious! 
His request was not granted. Their mode of warfare 
does not entitle them to any privileges. If any are 
granted, itis from magnauimity to a fellow foe. 


The rebels lost five cannon, 200 men killed, 400 to | 


| 500 wounded, and about 200 prisoners. Our loss is 
| reported to be 100 killed and 500 wounded; but few 
| were white men. 

Tuen anp Now. The Boston Transcript has this 
|}comment upon the reception and departure of the 
54th colored regiment :— 


‘Since Massachusetts first began to send her brave 
troops into the field, no single regiment has attracted 
larger crowds into the streets than the 54th. The 
contrast between the present and afew years since 
could not fail to be noticed. It requires only a small 
effort of memory to revert to the time when the pow- 
er of the city, State and country, united to force back 
a forlorn and almost friendless bondman to the fetters 
he had broken. Now a thousand men of the same 
race march proudly through our avenues, to fight 
under the protection of the State and nation, against 
|the defenders of the institution which has imbrated 

so many of their own blood, and now threatens the 
| very existence of the government. 

In view oi the splended reception of this regiment, 
to-day, in Boston, and the different treatment it'would 
have met a few brief months ago, who shall aver that 
the community has not made sufficient progress, in a 
short time, to allow the confident belief that the fall 
| consummation of the most ardent hopes of the philan- 

thropist will speedily be attained, in regard to a for- 
merly despised and oppressed people ¢” 


-_>- — — 


Tue Resection or CoLrorep Troors. We re- 
| gret very much that General Couch did not, cou/d not 
| legally, itis said, accept the services of the company 
lof colored men which voluntecred for the defence of 
the State. It was composed of eighty of the best col- 
ored citizens of Philadelphia, who answered at once 
| the urgent call of the Governor. They armed them- 
selves, elected white officers, and asked no favors. 
| All they wished was an opportunity to aid in the de- 
fence of their State. They even paid their own way 
| to Harrisburg, not being able to obtain transportation, 
jand when they reached that city, their services were 
|declined. When brave menare thus tied up with red 
| tape, something must be wrong. 
General Couch, we believe, stated that technical 
| provisions necessitated the refusal of the company. 
| We know, however, that had technical orders been 
| generally obeyed, Harrisburg would have had very 
tew defenders. The organization of colored troops 
will probably meet with other difficulties, but it should 
| not discourage those engaged in a work so honorable 
| and important.—Philadelphia Dial. 
' on -_ 
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| 
| CoLorEeD Troors in THE Fieitp, The number of 
| negto soldiers already raised and in the field is re- 
ported as follows: General Thomas’s recruits on the 
| Mississippi, 11,000; under General Banks, 3,000; in 
| Kansas, 1,000; in South Carolina, 3,000; in North 
Carolina, 3,000 ; under General Rosecrans, 5,000; un- 
der General Schofield, 2,000; Massachusetts regi- 
| ment, 1,000; in the District of Columbia, 800—total 
| 29,800. ‘here are also 5,000 colored men in the navy. 
pam ae Ue 2 st aePS 
2G Rebel accounts of the destruction of Darien, 
| Ga., on the lith inst., by Col. Montgomery’s negro 
| regiments, state that “all the churches, the market 
| house, court house, jail, private houses, stores, and 
}even stables were burnt, the soldiers putting turpen- 
| tine on the floors, and setting fire to it. The soldiers 


| Massachusetts and Pennsylvania men. A letter says : 
“ They have left nothing but the chimneys standing 
in all Darien. They took every negro that was in the 
place, forcing some to go with their guns pointed at 
them all the time.” 


el eat 
0@~ How far the copperhead movement in the 
| North invited and encouraged the present rebel inva- 
sion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, it is impossible 
to say, but there can ve no doubt that the speeches of 
| Vallandigham and Wood have encouraged the rebels 
with the idea that they have friends in the North who 
would offer them sympathy if not substantial aid. The 
| doctrines of these men tend most directly to weaken 
| the Government in its efforts to subdue the rebellion 
| by force of arms, and of course tend to the same ex- 
| tent to strengthen the rebels in their attempt tu achieve 
independence by the same instrumentalities. 

| a... -_>- 





| Joun A. Jacksoy—the American sculptor whose 


| busts of Lyman Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and Wm. 


| Lloyd Garrison have been so generally admired—is 
|now in Florence, engaged on three portrait busts of 
| private gentlemen, and on an ideal work to be called 
|“ Eve and the Dead Abel.” Eve is in a kneeling 
| posture, lifting up her slain son. We learn from a 
| private letter that the artist is Mt genes | with great 
| enthusiasm over this last conception, and that the re- 
| sult is likely to be his masterpiece.—N. Y. Independ- 


| ent. 





A 


Horrrsre. On Sunday last, a black man in the 
Orange County (N. Y.) jail at Newburg, on suspicion 
of rape, was forcibly taken trom his pri by a mob 
of Irishmen, who pounded him almost to death, and 
then hung him on a tree until he was finished. 


One brave man took 


. > | States. 
engaged in this outrage were negroes, officered by pptate 


103, 








Dg A capiain in the army writes to the Boston 
Transcript that Major Winthrop, killed at Great 
Bethel, was shot by a negro. The writer says: *‘I 
have it from a member of the Wythe Rifles, of Hamp- 
ton, Va., who was present at the fight and saw Win- 
throp fall, that he was shot by a negro at the sugges- 
tion and command of the captain of the Rifles, who 
said to him substantially : ‘These Yankees will take 
you to Cuba, and sell you. If you wish to stay with 
your wife and children, drive them out of Virginia.’ 
The negro fired, and, unconsciously to him, there fejl 
one of the earliest and best friends of the race to which 
he belonged.” 


Wett Pur. The Louisville Journal says if any- 
body is dissatisfied with Federal money, let him go 
South and get Confederate money. If anybody is 
dissatisfied with United States taxes, let him go South 
and pay Southern taxes. If anybody is dissatisfied 
with the United States enrollment, let him go South 
and enjoy the benefits of the Southern conscription. 


Tue Reser Generar Forrest Rerortep Kitiep. 
A special dispatch to the Missouri Republican, dated 
Franklin, Tenn.,-June 16, says: 
|. “Two prisoners just brought up to Col. Baird’s 
| headquarters state that rebel Gen, Forrest was shot on 
Saturday by Lieut. Gould, rebel. Forrest having ac- 
cused him of cowardice, he resented it. Forrest strack 
Gould several times with a bowie knife, inflicting 
very severe wounds. Gould then tarned on Forrest, 
and shot him. They believe the wound mortal.” 


Jerr. Davis’s PLanration Pittacep. The Mur- 
freesboro’ correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial writes :— 

A body of Federals are reported to have pillaged 
the plantations of Jeff Davis and his brother Joe, de- 
stroying every implement of husbandry and all the 
household and kitchen furniture, defacing the build- 
ings, and driving off every negro on the estate. 





Tue Kittep anp Wounpep. The Cincinnati 
papers come to us with nearly four solid columns, in 
smail, solid type, of the killed and wounded before 
Vicksburg. ‘The victims appear to be, for the most 
| part, from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and other 
| Western troops. 





| {gr Admiral Porter reports officially the loss of the 
} gunboat Cincinnati, sunk by the Rebel fire. The 
killed and wounded were 25, and 15 are missing. 


x Ex-Governor Robert C. Wickliffe was taken 
| prisoner at his residence in Bayou Sara by some of 
| General Banks’s fore yernor isi 
| General Banks’s forces. He was Governor of Louisi- 
ana previons to the election of Thomas Overton Moore 

the present incumbent. 


’ 
: 
re Capt. Semmes has destroyed seventy-four 
| American vessels. Had proper measures been taken, 
| his ship would have been destroyed six months ago. 


Dg There are now six rebel privateers, four steam- 
ers and two small vessels, at sea, committing ‘their 
depredations upon our commerce. 


| 
| 

| te Two spunky Union ladies, revolvers in hand, 
j arrested a guerrilla in Andrew county, Mo., a few 
days since, and marched him to prison. ie 


_ B@— The rebel conscription law exempts from mil- 
itary service every owner of a negro. In Georgia the 
law has been interpreted to include even overseers, 
and in the Baker County courts a man so employed 
has been discharged from arrest on this ground. 


rg The yarn from Port Royal about a mutiny 


among black soldiers is a fiction; the immense mau- 
| tiny consisted of a temporary fuss made by one man 
jonly, during which a musket was accidentally fired, 
jand one person thereby killed—this man was not a 
| relative of the officer in command, 


Ie The Ohio State election takes place in October. 
| Those whe faney that Vallandigham stands a chance 
| of being chosen Governor, must take into their calen- 
| lation the fact that all Ohio soldiers in the army are 
| allowed to vote. There are eighty thousand of them, 


}and the extinguished copperhead will get very tew of 


} their votes. 


Tue Brack Frac. Col. Mower, in command at 
Milliken’s Bend, made an expedition to Richmond, 
| La., and drove the rebels from that section. He burnt 
| the town, and brought the women and children to 
| Milliken’s Bend. Hy states positively that the rebels 
earried the black flag with skull and cross-bones in 
| the recent attack on Milliken’s Bend. 


| the 22d says—‘ Senator Sumner is to present to the 
President, to-morrow, a memorial from respected citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, asking from the government 
| an authoritative declaration of purpose to protect the 
| colored soldiers, and a letter from Governor Andrew 
| heartily endorses the prayer.” 


A “ Niccer Hater” Banisuep. Secretary Chase, 
upon being informed that a certain clerk in the Sixth 
| Auditor’s Office had expressed the hope that if Lee 

did come into Washington, he would kill every “ nig- 
| ger and every man who helped in the organization of 
| nigger regiments,” summarily dismissed him. 


PRESENTATION TO A CoLorep CHAPLAIN. Rev. 
| J. N. Mars, a colored Chaplain in Gen. Wild’s brigade, 
| was the recipient, from a number of friends who 
gathered at the Zion's Herald office on Monday, of-a 
| complete oufit for his rank in the army, besides a 
purse containing a liberal sum of money. Interesting 
| speeches were made on the occasion. 


Xe Recent foreign papers give the particulars of a 
| severe earthquake experienced at the Island of Rhodes 
}in April last. A number of ancient buildings were 
| badly damaged. Several hundred lives were lost, in- 
| cluding nearly the entire population of one town who 
| were buried alive. The earthquake was followed by 
| heavy rains, which destroyed a large portion of the 
| provisions of the peasantry, who are suffering severely 
| for the necessaries of life. 
| 


| jg By an explosion of a magazine in Fort Lyon, 
| near Alexandria, Va., on Tuesday, 20 men of the 3d 
| N.Y. Battery were killed, and as many more wounded. 


| 
| 
| 





ts “ NOSES "—Tuetr Sieniricance.—Lilustrated with 
engravings of Roman, Grecian, Indian, Negro, Celestial, 
| Aqueline, Tarn-up, and Pug Noses, with the Character re- 
| vealed by each. Eyes—blue, black, or gray, Lies—thin 
| and pale, or full and red, prim or pouting, scolding or loy- 
jing. Mouru—large or small. Hain—light or dark, 
| coarse or fine, straight or curly. Cuerks—thin or plump, 
| pale or colored. Teetn—Regular or irregular, Ears— 
| large or small. Neck—long or short. Sxix—rough or 
smooth. All to be amply illustrated with engravings. 
| The walk, talk, laugh and voice, all indicate character. 
We may know an honest face from a dishonest one, and we 
| will show how. Besides the above, we have to treat on 
Erno oey, or the Natural History of Man; of Paysio.- 
| oe, and the Laws of Life and Health ; of Paysiocromy, 
or Signs of Character, and how to read them ; of PareNo- 
|oey, the Philosopby of Mind ; and of Psycnovoey, the 
| Science of the Soul. May, with reference to all his rela- 
| tions of life, social, intellectual, and spiritual, and what 
| each can do best, will be elucidated in the PHRENOLOGI- 
{CAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. New 
| volume commences July Ist. A handsome quarto month- 
| ly, at only $1 50 a year. Sample numbers, 15 cents 
| Please address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
| New York. 


THE “ PECULIAR INSTITUTION” ILLUSTRATED. 
| 





We have a photographic likeness of a Louisiana slave } 
| back, taken five or six months after a terrible scourging 
| and exhibiting from the shoulders to the waist great welt ; 
| and furrows raised or gouged by the lash, running cros: - 
wise and lengthwise—the victim himself presenting a n 
ble countenance and fine physique. “This card phot - 
| grapb,” says the New York Independent, ‘‘ should be mul 
| tiplied by one hundred thousand, and scattered over th. 
It tells the story in a way that even Mrs. Stow 
| cannot approach, because it tells the story to the eye. ' 
| Price 15 cents. Sent by mail, by enclosing postage stamp, 
| Seven copies for one dollar, or $1,50 per dozen. 
Address Epitor or tHe Liserator, Boston, Mass. 





A PICTURE FOR THE TIMES. 
| For sale by K. F. Waxucur, at the Anti-Slavery Office. 


| 221 Washington Street, a well-executed photograph of 
remarkable drawing by Mr. Canuton, one of our reside: , 
artists, called ‘“‘Watch-Meeting, Dec. 31, 1862—Waitin 
for the Hour”—representing a scene ‘‘ way down South i. 
Dixie,” on last New Year’s Eve, where some thirty or fort - 
slaves seem to be waiting with great anxiety the hou 
| which, by President Lincoln's proclamation of the 22d «! 
September, shall make them “henceforth aud for eve 
|free.” Large size, suitable for framing, $2.00. Secon 
| size, $1.00. Card photograph, 25 cents. 








min aah ae 

GF AGENTS WANTED in every county in the Fre» 
Statés for the sale of Wendell Phillips’s Speeches and Lec 

| tures. Large commissiqns allowed. The book will be i: 

| sued June 15. Price $2. Sent by mail on receipt of retai 

| price. Address JAMES REDPATH, 221 Washington st., 

| Boston. 





i MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed t 
62 Dover street. Particular attention paid to Diseases « 
Women and Children. 
References.—Lutper Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. I, 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





3@ The New York 7'ribune’s Washington letter of | 





Diep, at Easton, Washington Co., N. Y., May 30, of 
consumption, Lypia G. Pecknam, daughter of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Peckham, aged sixteen years. 

The deceased was one of those rare and beautiful human 
flowers that are transplanted to the garden of the spiritual 
life at an early period of their existenec: She was’ re- 
markable for sweetness of spirit and excellent qualities of 
mind. She was dearly beloved, not alone by ber fond pa- 
rents, sisters and brothers, but by many friends and ac- 
quaintances, a large concourse of whom assembled at ber 
funeral to commiingle their sympathies, and to offer their 
tribute of affectionate remembrance. 

She was one of whom, in the words of Whittier, it may 
be said : 


“The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on-us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 
Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 
We read her face as one who reads 
A true and holy book.” 


Believing that, though “gone,” she is not “lost,” 
that though changed, her relation to us is still one of con- 
scious nearness and sweet sympathy, uniting with her be- 
loved home cjrele, again we may say : 


“Fold her, Oh Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


_ Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong.” 


A. M. P. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Respectfully dedicated to the Parents of Lydia G. Peckham. 


Sadly our human hearts will yearn ; 
We cannot say farewell, 

We cannot pangfully give up 
Our darling loved so well. 


Though on the other shore she walk, 
A spirit robed in light, 

Though endless day hath broke for her, 
We're shrouded in the night. 


And by our hearth a vacant place 
Stands silent day by day ; 

We know our dear one nevermore 
Shall cheer our earthly ray. 


Only in spirit shall we feel 
An angel hover near— 

Strange precious thoughts will come to-day, 
To check the rising tear 


We still must shed—though, Father God, 
We give her up to Thee— 
A human blossom plucked from earth 
For immortality. ANNA ALDRICH. 





| —_- - 
| DIED—In Boston, on the 23d inst., Groner A. Ors, 
| Esq., aged 81 years, 10 months. 





TWO.DAYS MEETING OF FRIENDS OF TIUMAN 
PROGRESS AT FARMINGTON, MICH., 

| Satureay and Sunpay, June 27 and 28, (in a Grove or 

i Church.) 

| All men and women who seek a truer life are invited. 

| Subjects of Reform, Freedom and Spiritual Life will be 

Tue Reevevwion will claim attention. 





| spoken of. 
| H.C. Wright, G. B. Stebbins and others will be present. 
| Homes for strangers provided. 

te ANDREW T. FOSS, of Manchester, N, H., , will 
hold meetings in behalf of Freedom, and the Restoration 
of the Union on a secure and certain basis, as follows :— 


East Dennis, Friday, June 26. 
Dennis, Sunday, oR 
wees dees Pass 





| = SABBATH NOTICE. Rev. L. A. Sawyer, Trans- 
| Jator of the Scriptures, will preach next Sunday, at Mer- 
| cantile Building, 16 Summer Street, Hall No. 4, at half past 
10 o’cluck, A. M., on Psalm 110 ; its age, authorship, trans- 
| lations, and interpretations, correcting radical and prevail- 


ing errors. 


te WM. LLOYD GARRISON will address the Twen- 
ty-Eighth Congregational Society, at the Melodeon, on 
Sunday forenoon, June 28. 





EDWARD M. DAVIS, 
STOCK & EXCHANGE BROKER, 


No. 39 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAVE this day opened an office for the transaction of 

a general EXCHANGE and BANKING BUSINESS, 
and the sale of Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
rities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold. 

Dividends, Interests and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 

Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 

Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
and sold. 

Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 

Special Collections made. 

Coin and Currency bought. 

Foreign Exchange sold. 

As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York, connected with the Broker’s Board, I can execute 
orders there with dispatch. 

Any business entrusted to me will be attended to prompt- 
| ly and faithfully. E. M. DAVIS, 

Seconp Frioor, 39 Sours Tairp Sr., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Philade!phia, April lst, 1863.—6m 


(SECOND FLOOR,) 














eee 4 9\\ The principal on these Bonds can be claim- 
5-20 S ed April 30th, 1882, but is payable at the 
| option of the Government any time after April 30th, 1867, 
| They draw interest in Gold, semi-annually, at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, payable May Ist and November Ist 
of each year, at the Mint in Philadelphia. The principal 
| is also payable in Gold. They can now, and until July 
| Ist, be had for legal tender notes at par, thus making 
| Green-backs draw interest in gold, and securing the prin- 
cipal in gold also. Interest begins the day the money is 
paid. The Bonds can be had “ Registered,” or with ‘* Cou- 

ms.” The first are drawn to the order of the buyer. 
The interest can only be collected by the person whose 
name is in the bond, or by attorney. For safety, the 
pame and residence are registered in Washington and at 
the Mint. There is a power of “transfer” on the back of 
each bond, to enable the original buyer to convey it. The 
“ Registered,” for permanent investments, are preferred, 
The *‘Coupon” Bonds are drawn to bearer, and have at- 
tached to each of them a small ‘‘ Coupon” or check upon the 
Treasury of the Pnited States, payable to bearer for each 
amount of interest due from the day of issue up to the Ist 
of November, 1881. The last payment of interest, May 
Ist, 1882, is paid with the principal when the bond is sur- 
rendered. By an act of Congress, they are not taxable, 
and no tax can be collected from the holder of them except 
under the law creating an incometax. Any person owning 
$10,000 or under will not have any tax to pay on the pria- 
cipal or interest, provided the parties have no other in- 
come. 

I am authorized, and shall be glad to supply these Bonds at 
par to the purchaser, until July lst, 1863, my commission 
coming from another source. 

Look carefully over your “ Green-backs.” Parties some- 
times pass at par those that are equal to gold. They can 
easily be distinguished from the cthers, as they have 
printed on the face “ Payable on Demand.” They were is- 
sued before the general suspension of specie payments, and 
as Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, 
they will bring as much as gold in the market. There 
are several millions still unredeemed They cannot be 
reissued. 

My business is exclusively on Commission. All orders 
entrusted to me will be attended to promptly and faith- 
fully. Any inquiries answered. 





E. M. DAVIS, 
Excuasce Broker, 


M22 tJ1 No. 39 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
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For the Liberator. 
TO SOJOURNER TRUTH, 
; THE “ LYBIAN SYBIL.” 
I give thee joy, my noble friend and true, 
Thou who, but yesterday a scorned slave— 
Bearing the cross within thy great, brave heart— 
Wast scourged and scoffed at by the heartless crew, 
And only pitied by the Christ-like few 
- Who seek, like Christ, the sorrowing to save, 
To-day, forevermore enebrined in art ! 
(The world grows just at last, for who like thou 
E’er wore an aureole on a living brow 7) 
So thy wronged race, long trodden beneath the feet 
Of tyrant lords, and wearing the brand of shame, 
Shall yet in manhood’s majesty, complete, 
Stand proudly in the sacred halls of Fame ! 
Wisconsin, May, 1863. C. L. Morea. 








[Read before the Alvmni of the Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing School, at the annual meeting at Newport, R. I., 15th 
6th mo., 1863.] 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. <3 





Once more, dear friends, you meet beneath 
A clouded sky : 

Nor yet the sword has found its sheath, 

And, on the sweet spring airs, the breath 
Of war floats by. 


Yet trouble springs not from the ground, 
Nor pain from chance; 

Th’ Eternal order circles round, 

And wave and storm find mete and bound 
In Providence. 


Full long our feet the flowery ways 

Of peace have trod, 
Content with creed and garb and phrase : 
A harder path in earlier days 

Led up to God. 


Too cheaply truths, once purchased dear, 
Are made our own ; 
Too long the world has smiled to hear 
Our boast of full corn in the ear, 
By others sown— 


To see us stir the martyr fires 
Of long ago, 

And wrap our satisfied desires 

In the singed mantles that our sires 
Have dropped below. 


But now the eross our worthies bore 
On us is laid ; 

Profession’s quiet sleep is o’er, 

And in the scale of truth once more 
Our faith is weighed. 


The ery of mpocent blood at last 
Is calling down 

An answer in the whirlwind blast, 

The thunder and the shadow cast 
From Heaven’s dark frown. 

The land is red with judgments. Who 
Stands guiltless forth ? 

Have we been faithful as we knew, 

To God and to our brether true, 
To Heaven and Earth ? 


How faint, through din of merchandise 
And coant of gain, 

Have seemed to us the captives’ cries ? 

How far away the tears and sighs 
Of souls in pain ! 

This day the fearfal reckoning comes 
Te each and all ; 

We hear amidst our peaeefel homes 

The summons of the conseript drums, 
The bugle’s call 


Quy path is plain: the war-net draws 
Round us in vain, 
While, faithful to the Higher Cause, 
We keep our fealty to the laws 
Through patient pain. 
The levelled gun, the battle brand 
We may net take ; 
‘Bat, calmly loyal, we ean stand 
And saffer with our suffering land - 
For conscience’ sake. 


Why ask for ease where all is pain ? 
Shall we alone 

Be Ieft to add our gain to gain, 

When over Armageddon’s plain 
The tromp is blown ? 


To suffer well is well to serve ; 
Safe in our Lord, 

The rigid lines of law shall curve 

To spare us; from our heads shall swerve 
Its suiting sword. 


And light is mingled with the gloom, 
And joy with grief ; 

Divinest compensations come, 

Through thorns of judgment mercies bloom 
In sweet relief. 


Thanks for our privilege to bless, 
By word and deed, 

The widow in ber keen distress, 

The childless and the fatherless, 
The heaits that bleed ! 


For fields of duty, opening wide, 
Where all our powers 
Are tasked the eager stepe to guide 
Of millions on a path untried : 
Tae SLAVE Is ours! 


Ours by traditions dear and old, 
Which make the race 

Our wards to cherish and uphold, 

And cast their freedom in the mold 
Of Christian grace. . 


And we may tread the sick-bed floors 
Where strong men pine, 

And, down the groaning corridors, 

Pour freely from our liberal stores 
The oil and wine. 


Who murmurs that in these dark days 
His lot is cast? 

God’s hand within the shadow lays 

The stones whereon His gates of praise 
Shall rise at last. 


Turn and o’erturn, 0 outstretched Hand ! 
Nor stint, nor stay ; 
The years have never dropped their sand 
On mortal issue vast and grand 
As ours to-day. 


. Already, on the sable ground 
Of man’s despair, 
Is Freedom's glorious picture found, 
With all its dusky hands unbound, 
Upraised in prayer. 


Oh, small shall seem all sacrifice, 

And pain and loss, 
When God shall wipe the weeping eyes, 
For suffering give the victor's prize, 


The crown for cross! 


JUNE. 

Spring breathed its farewell to the opening flowers, 

The sleeping dew-drop and the growing moon; 
Left its rich legacy of budding bowers, 

To smile a welcome to the leafy June ! 

The voice of springing beauties all in tune, 
Winged with new life the fragrance-scented air, 

And softly blessed the shadows’ star-lit noon, 
With the sweet incense of their nightly prayer ! 





The mirrored image of its rainbow kiss,— 
Till heaven itself seems very, very near, 

Gladdening the earth with ecstacy of bliss! 

And June is here—with all its sweetness here, 
Radiant with peerless beauty everywhere,— 





Flower-woven crown of joy to bless the year, 
And with its glory brighten every care. 
How bounds my heart with joy to snuff the air 

All animate with young life’s odorous balm ! 
How thrills my very being, e’en to wear 

The grateful semblance of its blessed calm ! 


And yet it is the calm of busy life, 
Such calm as woos to rest the panting sea, 
With its own music staying all its strife, 

To lull itself to sleep with child-like glee! 
To, mar the peace no discord comes to me, 
The grating jars of boisterous life ne'er come; 
But birds instead, in carols wild and free, 
Mingle their music with the wild bees’ hum ! 


Beauty and song now keep their bridal day ;— 
Long like an angel's gushing melody 
’Mid buds and blossoms charming time away, 
And beauty glowing all so bright for me; 
’*Twould seem as if the hosts of heaven, on free, 
Unfettered pinions, with a skilful hand 
Had pencilled earth with living tints, to see 
It wear reflections of their own bright land! 


And gladdened by it all, still comes the thought, 
A crown of blossoms earth not always wears; 
Not always with the beauty June has wrought, 
It lives on sweets, and smells the balmy airs; 
So life, with golden morn, not always shares 
A June of roses! With its years are given 
Many a darkening shadow, and a host of cares, 
Till sometimes trembling souls lose sight of heaven! 


And as this dreamy brightness greets us now, 
Awakening in the heart joy’s summer bloom; 
As seng-winged breezes for the waiting brow, 
And flower-swung censers breathe a sweet perfume; 
O may we nerve ourselves for hours of gloom, 
When winter winds are shrieking out of tune, 
That when Life’s treasures find an earthly tomb, 
Its love may find in heaven eternal June ! 


— a , 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
We sat togethet, you and I, 
That evening in the month of June, 
Beneath the porch; the deep blue sky 
Held the sharp crescent of the moon. 


So mildly shone her silvery light, 

' On the smooth lawn it seemed to sleep; 

Sweet odors filled the summer night, 
From fragrant gardens ankle deep. 


The honeysuckle, wet with dew, 
Scattered her perfume on the air; 

Soft gales from spicy woodlands blew, 
And toyed each moment with your bair. 


And now and then the drowsy herd, 
From mea@ew pastures far and near, 
Lowed dreamily; the startled bird 
Twittered the while; and sweet and clear 


The murmur of the cool, dark stream, 
That woo'd with song the heart of Night; 
And through the vines a truant beam 
Of moonlight kissed your neck so white. 


I held your tender hand—we talked 
About the future and the past; 

Or sometimes down the path we walked 
Beneath the lindens; till at last 


The moon sank in the violet east, 
Gilding the thin clouds as she went; 

And on the lawn the shades increased, 
Till all in doubtful dusk was blent. 


When suddenly upon the night, 
Near where the moon had sunk to rest, 
Kindled a strange, mysterious light, 
Behind the ragged mountain’s crest. 


And up the glittering arch of blue, 
And far across the billowy plain, 

As through the air the meteor flew, 
A ball of fire with streaming mane. 


How wildly gleamed your startled eye, 
How tight your fingers clasped my hand, 
As slowly in the western sky 
It faded, leaving all the land 


To darkness and the silent stars !— 
That night, upon my restless bed 
I tossed, in dreams of cruel wars, 
And field of battle strewn with dead. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


Ghe Liberator. 


THE OONNECTICUT AND SHENANDOAH. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 














CHAPTER XIX. 
TO-MORROW. 


“For four months, the great marine avenue to the 
capital of the nation was blockaded, and that capital 
kept in a partial state of siege by a greatly inferior 
enemy, in face of a movable army of 150,000 men ”’— 
while the General in command waited for to-morrow. 

For eight months that army lay along the Potomac, 
sunning itself in the good-natured smile of the ac- 
complished Engineer, basking in the splendors that 
were to encircle his name, easy and happy under a 
scientific discipline and drill which was the initiative, 
to their minds, of glorious achievements to be—there 
they lay, supinely, despite the earnest urging of coun- 
try, Congress, Cabinet, Commander-in-Chief, while 
the General in command waited for to-morrow. 

For an entire month our brave boys toiled in the 
trenches, and sunk, sunk, sunk by thousands ia the 
malaria marshes of Warwick, while, under pretence 
of economy of human life, (is it invidious to ask what 
life was saved thereby 7?) the General in command 
waited for to-morrow. 

The bloody battle of Williamsburg was lost to us, 
with all its pricelees sacrifice, because fought on un- 
known ground, the needed reconnoissance having 
been put off to to-morrow. 

Bat why dwell upon details of that disastrous cam- 
paign—so fearfully disastrous to human life, so fatally 
disastrous in present results to the cause of the na- 
tion? Whata spectacle it presents to the view of the 
impartial beholder! An army of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty thousand—the flower of the free 
States ; organized and drilled by eight months’ exer- 
cise of the vaunted tactics of its leader; fearless as 
freemen should be whet menaced by tyranny ; ready 
to rush to victory through any amount of dauntless 
activities—see them! melting away under the influ- 
ence of circumstances they are not allowed to control ; 
winning fields by valiant endeavor through the day, 
then retreating, stealthily, at night, from their own 
victories, in obedience to the orders of a General who 
made his first appearance on the field when “the 
principal part of the fighting was over.” Within 
two hours’ march of the object and end of the cam- 
paign—the rebel capital—and not permitted to enter it! 
This the aspect of the army, while the General in 
command stands helpless, bewildered, alarmed in the 
midst of the chaos, like a school-boy sunk in the 
mire, crying impotently for help from Washington ! 
Why, it was not in his nature to use the Preseni— 
whether it was time, opportunity, or armies ; not those 
of to-day, but to-morrow. 

In a former chapter, we defined “ loyalty ” in the 
words of the most approved lexicographer, and started 
to see the unexpected diminution of civil forces that 
could stand the test. Zreason is a hard term to use 
in earnest; acruel term when undeserved ; but the 
same authority says it is “ want of fidelity to trusts,” 
and our own Constitution makes one of its specifica- 
tions “ giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” Do 
unnecessary and inexplicable delays in action, faults 
in strategy that weaken essentially the effective force 
of an attacking. army, unwarrantable retreats and, 
neglect of momentous opportunities—do these “ aid 
and comfort the enemy ”? Is putting off until to- 
morrow what might have been and should have been 
done to-day, ‘‘ want of fidelity totrusts” ? Has there 
not been, then, virtual treeson at the head of our ar- 
mies, whether it was the conscious motive or not? 
Mistakes, of course, are to be looked for in a nation 
of extemporized soldiery, learning by actual experi- 


ence the first principles of war; to be looked for and 
extenuated by every circumstance that will avail. | 
But constitutional incapacity for rapid and compre- | 
hensive analysis and generalization; deliberate, sys- | 
tematic holding back and persistent pausing in the | 


one side, and interest on the other—these are, surely, 


which could guarantee unparalleled success was his, 
except—military genius and the enthusiasm which 
comes of heart-interest in the great question at issue. 


of God, whose agents they are. George B. McClellan, 


he evermore waited for to-morrow. 

Of all the Peninsula battles, the most fiercely con- 
tested was that of Malvern Hill. Subordinate com- 
manders and the soldiery performed feats of almost 
miraculous valor, in the absence of their General in com- 
mand, that bloody day. "The Hill was gloriously won; 
the next step was easy to Richmond. Weary and toil- 
worn as they are, how inspiriting the thought of that 
forward step! Is it taken? Even the height they 
have so arduously won from the now flying fue they 
are not permitted to hold. Backward, not forward, is 
the order from headquarters! Not Richmond, brave- 


war, but Harrison’s Bar, as a safe retreat, if the ene- 


bulletin of this indecisive era—‘t The army of the Po- 
,?? 


tomac is safe! 
ples, meantime, for whose defence and maiptenance 


mation of Him, who, although the Prince of Peace, 


i” 


July, and still the contest raged upon the Hill. 
and again the rebels rallied, with desperate endeavor. 
That point gained, the open door to Richmond wis 
gained, as they fully believed; not doubting, for an 
instant, that such advantage would be followed up, at 
all hazards, by the victorious Federals. A kindred 
conviction seemed to inspire the latter ; so near, they 
must gain the goal. Not in vain the eyes of the coun- 
try and of Christendom were turned upon them! 


from both sides. 
In the thickest of the fight, a Federal! officer of infe- 


intrepidity. 
doom. 


him, through all the smoke and dust of carnage! Sees 


He is, that instant, within rifle-range. 
from a wounded soldier of his command, he takes 
aim, but too low. The noble animal falls to rise no 
more. Ere the unhorsed rebel can extricate himself 
from the stirrup, a sword flashes above his prostrate 
form, and a familiar voice demands his surrender. 
“ Never!” shouted he terociously with a frightful im- 
precation, making a maddened effort to rise. “ Take 
the vengeance due to Huldah Herman’s wrongs ! ”— 
the last image before the closing eyes of Belmaine 
was that avenging sword thrust to his life’s centre by 
the Branded Hand. The next moment, Harry Her- 
man was stretched beside him, pierced by a score of 
bullets. 

Among the windrows of the slain groped a female 
figure, anguish in every lineament, eyes dilating with 
the eager, anxious search. How could she identify 
him she sought in that dim light, in that homogene- 
ous destiny? How? Let the heart answer what the 
heart only knows. 

The corps detailed for that purpose came to bury 

the dead, and there they found her—seated on the 
cold, blood-wet ground, folding to her bosom the be- 
| loved head that would lift itself no more at her call; 
| kissing the sealed lids that hid forever those eyes 
a had never turned on her with other expres- 
| Sion than that of truest affection, although so often 
| keeping their vigil of suffering for her sake ; cha- 
| fing those precious hands, scarred and marked with 
| her destiny, that had now so fatally avenged that 
| destiny. There they found the desolate, broken- 
| hearted’ sister—her wordless anguish finding vent in 
low moans that brought tears into eyes inured to 
every form of ghastliness and wo. As they approach- 
ed, reverently, she folded her arms more firmly 
| about the dear form, and shook her bowed head to 
negative their separation. A soldier stooped and 
said, gently and low— 

“ Tell me your wishes, and they shall be obeyed, 
to the letter, if possible. 
your dead ? 
to you.” 

“O, sir, as you hope for an honored grave your- 
self, when your hour comes, let me see him laid in 
earth that is free! In life, he had no right, by your 
laws, to an inch of earth—he was a slave—he! Look 
on this noble face—look on this mangled body! He 
| died for Freedom—has he not purchased a right to a 
place in her soil? OO, sir, let me see him laid there! 
It is all I can do for one who has suffered so much for 
me.” Again her anguish overpowered her. They 
| lifted her from the ground with her precious compan- 
| ion, and, with such conveyance as they could com- 
|mand, bore her to a place of shelter and safety until 
something could be determined upon. A good Provi- 
dence brought unexpected aid. 











Moving among the mutilated mementoes of that 
|terrible day, on his characteristic mission, Hugh 
| Berkeley encountered Huldah watching by the side of 
‘her sacred dead. The meeting was one of deep, 
| mournful thankfulness on the part of both. With the 
| earnestness of grateful, affectionate grief, she urged 
| her heart’s desire. Her sympathizing, generous friend 
freely promised its full accomplishment. Nor did the 
promise fail. In the neighborhood of that city where 
Adela had first breathed freely, in the charming shade 
of Laurel Hill Cemetery, that harassed body was laid 
in final repose, and a simple, appropriate monument 
raised above the mound. In the same quict house- 
hold, at Kensington, that had afforded Adela her first 
secure shelter, Huldah was placed by Hogh Berkeley, 
until circumstances would enable him to unite the 
sisters beneath one roof. Here she passed the Sum- 
mer and a greater part of the Autumn, dividing her 
time between the care of the sick in hospitals and the 
cultivation of her mind, by study and reading, under 
the direction of competent teachers, preparatory to a 
reunion with her accomplished sister. Effie Lester 
was again in Massachusetts, and Mr. Berkeley was, 
therefore, unable to bring the valuable auxiliary of 
her society to aid in Huldah’s progress ; but negotia- 
tions were pending, by which, before Winter com- 
menced, she would become an inmate of our charm- 





ing Cottage in the Valley of the Connectient. 


Where shall we bear) 
This unwholesome spot will prove fatal 


face of events; a weak, middle course of opinion, | instructive (in a different way from what Mr. Tit- 
which has for its base a water-shed of sympathy oa | comb supposed) and also somewhat amusing, and it 


not the characteristics demanded in its leaders by a| a real or an ideal personage does not appear, nor is it 
nation struggling in the tiger-grasp of Rebellion. | a matter of consequence. What we are conce 

Never a young man had such an opportunity for un-| with is to see hew much of Mr. Timothy’s case is 
dying, world-wide renown and the gratitude of hu-| fact, and how much assumption ; of the inferences hé 
manity ; never a people waited so patiently and hope-| makes, to see which are authorized and which unau- 
fully and uncomplainingly in the darkness, for light to | thorized; and, lastly, to see if more plausible and | he has given his Springfield minister what editors 
be admitted through glorious achievement ; everything | more correct inferences may, perchance, be drawn 





TITCOMB ON JONES. 


Mr. Timothy Titcomb has been writing a letter to 
Benjamin Franklin Jones, Mechanic, concerning his 
habjt of staying away from church. This letter is 





is worth while to analyze it. Whether B. F. J. be 


without going to church. Whether they can better 
be obtained in that manner than otherwise, or, to ex- 
press my thought more accurately, whether the in- 
dividual will receive more advantage, on the whole, 
by getting these good things in the church or some- 
where else, will depend on circumstances; the very 
circumstances which I am about to consider, namely, 
whether the pulpit does, in a majority of cases, give 
either food or useful stimulus to the intellect, or give 
sound instruction in regard to morals. 

Mr. Timothy feels no doubt (so he says, at least) on 
the first point. He gets his chief intellectual nolir- 


2.8 





from the state of things which gave rise to the letter. 


tand stimulus from the pulpit, At any rate, 





! . 
| call a “first rate notice,” and that Reverend gentle- 


man, no doubt, will be willing to do as much for him. 


“Mr. Timothy starts with this rather strong assump- | But if the preaching of that puipit is, intellectually, 


tion; that there seems to be something in the consti- 


| up to this description of it, it is a very remarkable 
How can a friend and sympathizer with slavery work | tution of the mechanical mind, or in the nature of ‘and rare specimen, such as is not within the reach of 
effectively for freedom? How can he lead the war of | mechanical pursuits, which tends to infidelity ; and | one man in five hundred, even in New England. As 
action, victoriously, who is in the far rear of opinion | that it is notorious that, asa class, the mechanics of | general rule, it would come much nearer the truth 
and faith? Now is the watchword of conquerors, as | this country are given to unbelief. 


to say that the intellect of the hearer (taking city and 


The terms “infidelity ” and “ unbelief’ are some- | country together) is perverted and stunted by the 


the man of talent and scientific culture, merely, knew | what vague; bat Mr. T. proceeds to make it plain preaching. So many false things are stated there as 
no now; in thought, he was of yesterday ; in action, | that (in his judgment) mechanics generally are, and ‘true, by distinct specification, so many more false 


| are caused by their occupation to be, “ utterly faith: | things are constantly taken for granted, and, when 





} 
j 


Twilight was closing around that memorable first | 
Again * 


Blood and wounds and death, even, were incidental | 
trifles ; to accomplish was the one thought. If they | him for it; and he takes the opportunity to pitch into 
fell, their bodies should be the triumphant pathway of | 
their comrades’ entrance, and their names should be- | 
come historic with the fall of Richmond! Magnani- | being questioned therefor, take the position of cul- 
mous heroism to meet such inglorious reward! In prits at once, and make.excuses, protesting that they | those who violated it, especially by bearing burdens ; 
vain were rebel assault, daring and prowess. The in- have really the most profound respect for religion and | how Jesus of Nazareth, called Christ, the first teacher 
spired Federals were invincible ; and, under the light | its institutions, and implying that the church and the | of Christianity, set himself in opposition to this sab- 
of beaming stars, they paused, at length, resting upon | clergy, as we have them, are Christian institutions. | patical observance, as to other Jewish superstitions ; 
victorious arms: amid heaps of slain and wounded | People who talk in that way certainly deserve Mr. | how he never commanded any one to keep the Sab- 


rior grade was remarked by all for signal daring and | 
A rebel life ebbed torth with every stroke | 


the handsome, hated rider of that well-known horse ! | 
Seizing a rifle 


} 


less‘in spiritual things—skeptical on ail subjects which 


| reasoning is attempted, so much of it is directly so- 


touch religion and immortality, and revelation and | pyistical, misleading and deceiving the hearers, that, 
God,” and that the number of “these men” in every | looking at the intellectual influence of church-going 


New England community is very large. 


| 


| by itself, it probably injures a majority of the hearers 


Mr. T. goes on to state (what may very likely be | pore than it benefits them. 


true) that, throughout New England, not more than 


. Let us take one single specimen of the manner in 


one third of the people go to church, or have any | which Mr. Timothy himself (a man, I take for grant- 


thing to do with its support; and, jumping to the 
conclusion that this proceeds from contempt for reli- 
gion, he singles out Mr. Jones as a specimen of the 
assumed contempt in question, states a single fact con- 


ly entered with the ordinary perils and hardships of; cerning him as the foundation upon which to write | 


him the letter now under consideration, and proceeds 


my should rally! O, what heroic cheek, although that | to build upon that foundation a vast structure of hy- 
of woman, has not glowed with shame over the pet| pothesis and assumption. 


The single fact which is stated in regard to the as- 


Great God! where are thy princi-| sumed infidelity of the intelligent mechanic, Mr. 


Jones, is in these words :—** You told a friend of mine, 


these armies are organized? Safe! Go, read at the | the other day, that you had not put your foot inside 
head of your embattled columns the inspiring procla-; of a church for ten years. You made the statement, | 


he informed me, in a tone which indicated contempt 


accepts the sword until the permanent peace is se- | not only for the church itself and the religion which 
cure—“ For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; | 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find; tend it.” 


it represents, but for all the men and women who at- 


Mr. T’s friend seems as ready at the manufacture 
of inferences as himself. If we knew the strain of 
admonition or assumption on his part which brought 
out Mr. Jones’s statement respecting his non-attend- 
ance at church, we might form some judgment wheth- 
er the contempt expressed in its tone was designed for 
religion or for something else. At present, this point 
remains doubtful. All that we certainly know of Mr. 
Jones is that, being an intelligent mechanic, he chose 
not to go to either of the churches existing in his 
town or village, and was not afraid to say so. 

Mr. ‘T. likes Mr. Jones’s frankness, and commends 


a very different set of people; those, namely, who, 
spending their Sundays in laziness or pleasure, on 


Timothy’s lash, and we recommend him to lay it on 
unsparingly. 

Before proceeding to offer “ advice gratis ” to Jones, 
Mr. Timothy undertakes to give a summary of the facts 


“You have brought yourself to the belief that 
Christianity is a delusion—a cheat. Yuu have no re- 
spect for religion, and do not hesitate to express your 


| you; all prayer is blatant nonsense, addressed to a 
| phantom of the imagination.” 


| Mr. Timothy from the one fact hitherto presented 
about Mr. Jones, that he stays ‘away from church, 
and from the hypothesis of Mr. Timothy’s friend, that 
Mr. Jones despises religion. ‘“ Only one pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack.” 

There may very likely be in this country such a 
man as Jones is here represented to be. There may, 
for aught I know, be hundreds of such men. Let 
Mr. Timothy offer them his “advice gratis,” when he 
has found them out. My point is, that his assump- 
tions are not in the slightest degree sustained in re- 
gard to Jones by the single fact he alleges concerning 
him ; that his inferences are a kangaroo jump at false 
conclusions; and that his charges against people 
who stay away from such church services as exist 
in our towns and cities, that they are therefore mock- 
ers at Christianity, despisers of religion, and disbe- 
lievers in “all preaching” and “all prayer,” are a 
piece of stupendous impudence and falsehood. 

Perhaps Mr. Jones stays away from church because 
he found Christianity not to be preached there; per- 
haps he stays away because he prefers religion pure, 
unmixed with superstition and the traditions of He- 
brew and Calvinistic formalists; perhaps he stays 
away because he will not consent to hear mean, un- 
just and dishonorable conduct, and a selfish and cruel 
system of action, attributed in the pulpit to his Heav- 
enly Father; perhaps he stays away because the iong 
and weary trial that he made of it, ten years ago, 
showed him that the preaching was empty and profit- 
less, and that neither his intellect, his heart nor his 
soul was fed by it; perhaps he stays away because the 
parson’s condemnation of sin is chiefly directed at the 
transgressions of old Pharisees, ola Egyptians, old 
antediluvians, while those of Northern and Southern 
Americans are sophistically excused ; perhaps he stays 
away because, when pulpit censure is exceptionally 
directed at doings of the present time, it is pointed at 
those who are seeking to reform the vicious, to correct 


God’s higher law ; and perhaps, finally, he stays away 
because the parson’s prayer does not help him to pray, 
nor accord with his idea of what prayer should be, 
and because he agrees in opinion with a very different 
teacher, one who warned his disciples against those 
who “love to pray standing in the synagogues,” and 
counselled that their prayers should be “ in secret ’— 
in the closet—with the door shut. Until we know 
more of Jones, it is at least as fair to guess these to 
be his motives for avoiding the ehurch as to make 
the illogical guesses offered by Mr. Timothy, and im- 
pudently offered as facts. 

Next come Mr. Timothy's advice to Jones, and his 
reasons for it. Whether Jones believes in Christian- 
ity or not, he had better go to church regularly on 
Sundays, T. T. thinks, because— 

1. It is a good thing for a man to wash _his face, 
and put on his best clothes, and go among his fellow- 
men who have polished themselves in like manner, at 
least as often as once a week; and if he does not do 
this on Sunday, he is unlikely to do it at all. 

2. A man needs intellectual nourishment and stim- 
ulus, which he can get only at church. He must go 
to church on Sunday and hear the preaching, or he 
will be an intellectual starveling. The adviser, T. 
T., (even with the advantage of being a literary man, 
and having other sources of instruction, ) has received, 
for ten years past, more intellectual nourishment and 
stimulus from the pulpit than from all other sources 
combined. 

8. The pulpit is the spot of all others in the world 
where the mora/s of Christianity are taught, and every 
man needs to be instructed and confirmed in them. 

4. It is a man’s duty to his children to let them hear 
instruction from the pulpit, and to recommend that in- 
struction to their notice by respectfully attending 
upon it himself. 

These four points constitute T.T’s case. Let us 
see how many of them are true, and whether the 
true ones are sufficient. 


I concede the advantage of a clean face and clean 





clothes, and also of association with one’s fellow-men. 
It is a mistake to assume that these cannot be had 


All this, be it remembered, is merely inference of 


the abuses of society, and to inculcate obedience to | 


led, of more than average intelligence and discrimina- 
| tion in secular matters,) has been injured, intellectu- 
| atty, by his habit of going to church, and believing 
| what he hears there. 

His letter speaks of “ the Christian Sabbath ” ; and 
| (incidentally) of “ the sacredness of the Christian Sab- 
bath.” He evidently believes in these two things, 
and has not the least idea that he has been cheated and 
humbugged in regard to them. 

Mr. Timethy, no doubt, has read the Bible a good 
deal. If he had read it without going to church, and 
without reading the deceptive commentaries with 
which parsons have befogged its meaning, he was per- 
fectly competent to trace out in that book the history 
of the Sabbath, and to understand its true relation to 
Judaism, and also its relation to Christianity. He 
could have understood as well as Archbishop Whateley 
himself (for, fortunately, it requires no learning in 
dead languages to settle that matter,) how the Sab- 
bath was originally instituted among the Hebrews, 
as a distinctive mark of their Hebrew faith, just af- 
ter their finding of manna in the wilderness; how 
they were directed by Moses to observe the seventh 
day (Saturday) as a Sabbath or rest-day, and to con- 
sider its observance as a special sign between their 
God and them; how the duty belonging to this Sat- 
urday-Sabbath, as clearly expressed in the Fourth 
Commandment of the Hebrew decalogue, was rest, and 
nothing but rest, without the slightest intimation that 
any worship belonged to it; how this Saturday rest 
continued to be commanded by the Hebrew prophets 
‘all through the course of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 

how the severest rebukes of those prophets fell upon 





| bath, nor rebuked any one for breaking it; how he 
| was himself publicly known as a Sabbath-breaker, 
| so that devout Jews assumed from this circumstance 
| that he could not have been sent by their God ; how on 


of his dauntless blade, which flamed in the sunlight, | jn question. * And this is the indictment he makes out :.) one occasion he expressly commanded the bearing of 
then gleamed under the stars like a meteor omen of | 


Some one its formidable wielder seemed to | 
seck, dealing death on his right hand and on his left 
as he mowed a pathway to his mark. Yes, he segs contempt for it. All preaching is blarney and cant to 


}a burden, without any pretence of necessity, on that 
| day; how, on various occasions, he defended his dis- 
; ciples when they, in accordance with his example, 


| had broken the Sabbath ; how, in the writings of those 


disciples after his death, collectively known as the | 


Christian Scriptures, there is not a single command to 
| observe the Sabbath, nor a single rebuke for violating 
|it; how, on the contrary, several of those writings 
}take stromg ground against sabbatical observances, 
| both declaring and arguing that no follower of Christ 
is bound by them; how, whenever the word Sabbath 
| is used inthe Christian Scriptures, it invariably means 
the Jewish Saturday-Sabbath ; and how, finally, that 
book contains not one’ particle of evidence that any 
| Sabbatical observance is binding upon Christians, or 
‘that God approves, requires or desires it. 

Now here is one particular (and many more might 
| be found) wherein Mr. Timothy is a loser and a suf- 
| ferer in the intellectual department through his church 
jattendance. Through a habit of listening respect- 
‘fully to the Sunday perfurmances of the pulpit, and 
recciving as truth the things asserted and implied by 
its occupant, Mr, T. has been made the victim, in 
|common with his illiterate fellow-hearers, of an enor- 
| mous deception. He has been drawn into acceptance 

and belief of the false representations of the clergy, 
| that there is such a thing as “ the Christian Sabbath ;” 
| that God requires of Christians the observance of a 
| Sabbath ; that this requisition is to be found in the 
Bible ; that Jesus and Paul were Sabbatarians, instead 
| of anti-sabbatarians; that the observance of Sunday, 
jasaday of worship, by Christians, is obedience to a 
‘command in the Hebrew decalogue, which, being 
| made for Jews, and for nobody else, required of them 
| nothing but the observance of Suturday, as a day of 
lrest. All this complicated and self-contradictory mass 
‘of absurdity is swallowed whole by Mr. Timothy, in 
| consequence of his habit of going to church. . The di- 
| Fect result of his habit of receiving the representa- 
| tion of the minister as truth is, that having eyes, he 
| sees not, as far as the statements of the Bible about 
ithe Sabbath are concerned. Jones may be far less 
| competent than he to follow the intricate reasonings 
| of a metaphysical work, but when Jones reads the 
| Bible, he can see what it teaches about a Sabbath 
| better than Mr. Timothy can. And this is only one 

case, out of many, in which Mr. Timothy has been 
| taken in and done brown, cheated out of his eye-teeth 
| and his eyes also, by taking for granted that the sta- 
ple utterances of the pulpit are true. 

I must touch upon Mr. Timothy’s two remaining 
| points very briefly. 

He sepresents that the pulpit teaches “all high mo- 
ralities ’; and, going into minuter specification, he 
| affirms that, if the voice of the pulpit were heeded, 
| there would be no slavery, no war, and no cheating 
|in the land. It is pretty plain that Mr. Timothy has 
| learned trom his minister the art of making bold as- 
|sumptions. What is the fact in this matter? 

No cheating! 1 have just stated one case (and there 
|are many more) in which the pulpit itself systemati- 
cally practises enormous deception upon its hearers. 

Its sermons, like the tracts of the American Tract 
Society, (which are fair specimens, in style and sub- 
stance, of the majority of sermons,) contain a great 
many directly false assertions respecting God's charac- 
ter, His laws, and His dealings with men; but the 
number of implications of falschood, quiet takings-for- 
granted of things which have no foundation in fact, 
are so numerous in both the sermons and the tracts 
referred to, thatthe unwary hearer or reader is al- 
most sure to be injured by them. 

Noslavery! Ever since our existence as an inde- 
pendent nation, the church, under the guidance of the 
pulpit, has been the main bulwark of slavery. If the 
clergy of this land had turned from their infamous 
toleration of this sin at even so \gte a period as when 
William Lloyd Garrison first appealed to them, slave- 
ry would have been peacefully abolished twenty years 
ago, and not a vestige of it would now remain. To 
them is owing the chief part of the opposition that 
this nation has made to the efforts of opposers of sla- 
very. And they have not only practised a system- 
atic and steady resistance to anti-slavery movements, 
but have preached a very large number of sermons 
favoring slavery, and published a considerable num- 
ber of pamphlets and books in direct advocacy of it; 
and the authors of these books and pamphlets (South-. 
side Adams, for instance,) continue in as good repute 
as ever with their clerical brethren, 


} 





No war! The pulpit has always inkaree 
and the daty of making war when thie ts, de Tight 
chose to make it. An elaborate defence ny ramen 
been made every year for a century past by War has 
by some popular clergyman before tie “ ee 
Honorable Artillery Company ’ eC ang 


’ (so called) of Bos 


And most of these have been printed And einen) ry 
. . . r 

without a syllable of dissent from hited — 

. PAT “al bres, 

ren. The Peace Societies that have eNXisted j on 

~_ D this 


country and Great Britain, for thirty Vea 
not only found the palpit in g : 
but have found their worst of 


TS Past, hays 

eneral Opposed to they 
em 

posers anong 


the clergy 
. is ray 
And our own sountry is now engaged ‘ 


which the clergy are active supporters ‘end oe . 
to leave their pulpits to take the office of irmy Pen.. 
Mr. Timothy's case is as deficient on Pein 
on the intellectual side. The faet is, that th cs a 
does discountenance unpopular vice. Thig is are 
rod ay 


far as it goes, but it does not go very far, 1 
. ; » 


T mak 
character worthy of our admiration OF Tespect 7 
, Speet. Q 
the other hand, it has been the direct uphola : 
. Pholder 
some of the worst popular vices, and the hare it iz 
. das 


done in making opposition, direct ay: 
portant movements of civil and 
culable. 

As to Mr. Timothy’s last point, the 


! indirect, to im, 
social reform, i8 inca} 


x f Welfare of 
Jones's children, all that is necessary ty be said j 
that systematic deception in religion, and (he pe ad 
sion of religion in aid of popular vice, are no better 
for children than for men. Itis to be hoped that Pe 
does something better for his children than to the 


them to church, as he easily may do, 
rate, by not going there with them, |x avoid 
4 ids one 

dangerous trap for the mind, the conscience and, 
anil the 


Sut, at any 





soul, into which Mr. Timothy has fallen. Pr,j T 
| God, many people have at length made the discovery 
| that what He requires of them is m rey, and not in 
| crifice ; obedience in daily life, seven days in q 

. he 

| week, not an allowance of sin six days and an at 
7" & an . 

| temptat ritua: purification on the seventh: a making 
| of their bodies meet temples for His habitation gy all 
( a 
‘metas nota weekly resort to that workshop of the 
Vi oil 

j parson, which he impudently calls “the house of 
lin oo ~ * Cee 
;}God;” and many earnest souls have begun to re 
jalize that, under the Christian system, not oply is 
' . . ’ ¥ 
there no such thing as a specially holy day, a speci. 


| ally holy place, or a divinely appointed order of 
j clergy, but that this better thing has been assured to 
jus, the free access of every individual soul, at ll 
| times, to its Heavenly Father.—c. x. w 

ste 


LONGWOOD ANNUAL MEETING. 


Bart, Lancaster Co., Pa., June 15, 1863 
Frienp W. L. G.: It was my privilege to be at 
| the last Longwood annual meeting. Whatever the 
oceasion may have been to others, it was encouraging 


}to me. Two fresh hands, Mrs. Wilhelm and Mrs 
| Rollins, gave evidence of that which will not long be 
| e er 

| denied, namely, that women can think—can tell their 


thoughts before an audience—that there is no impro- 
priety in it, and that, impelled by proper influences, 
it is their duty to speak. Theodore D. Weld was 
| there, and some of us were glad to hear that his long 
| silence was attributable to sensitiveness of the vocal 


chords. To speak of his oratorical capabilities would 


be as superfluous as to say that the sun shines ona 


| cloudiess day. Present with us was that blessed wo 


man, Frances D. Gage. Blessed must they be who, pay 
sessing enlightened, refined minds, voluntarily forego 
the advantages and the pleasures of cultivated society 


to dwell amongst an ignorant, degraded, hated, and, 
consequently, depraved people. This, F. D. G. has 
| done in an effort to elevate, the best she can,a portion 
of a peculiarly abused race; and she will suceved. | 


feel at liberty to speak with a degree of confidence on 
this subject, having been many years a night and 
Sunday school teacher of this class, and the only 


white stockholder in one line of underground railroad, 


they holding the balance of the stock, and doing the 
‘most of the work, except some engineering which 
devolved upon me. And they did the work well— 
| conductors, firemen and brakemen all at their poste; 
they never ran off the track, or suffered the freight 
to be damaged. Baggaye-masters were not oppressed 
| This noble woman did the best that could have been 
done for the audience by giving the character of the 
I appreciated, a9 


population where her lot is cast. 

none can do who have not had experience, her tact in 
| the management of a people who have almost every 
| thing to learn, subsequent to a wearisome process of 
|unlearning. She illustrated, effectively, by 4 tect 
ltal of special cases, the necessity of beginning the 
| work of elevation on their own plain of intelligence 
|and morals. Every lover of liberty rejoices that slaves 
have become “ Freedmen,” but the thoughtful philan- 
| thropist recognizes a great after-work tosbe done 


| The ox feels relieved when the yoke is taken from 
his neck ; but this is not enough, he must be f a. It 
lis well for the slave when his chain is broken; and 


| though it is impossible to liquidate a constantly ac- 
| cumulating debt, (to his race,) through centuries, ¥é 
| may do something toward it by raising him our 
| own, too low, plain of civilization. This much we cao 
do; this is our duty as well as our interest 
\if we neglect it, we shall one day find it was 
| cessity to do it. It is very pleasing to belie 
|many minds are beginning to see the great i 
| tance of the work, and though fore warned of its nag 
nitude, and the time and means which will be fe 
| quired to accomplish the desired end, feel it imper™ 
tive to identify themselves with the cause, ? — 
way. It was truly encouraging to see the wage 
evinced by hundreds of upturned faces, Wie 
heroine of the cotton island spread out before we 
a graphic representation of the case. It did not pst 
| with looking, listening and admiring why ’ va 
| proposed to do something in pecuniary #¢ © 
| cause, the expert Secretary ¥ most} 
leonfusion to register the donations u 
| handed in, and what decided the question of 


} the Cash family kept throwing in their contt “ 
I trust that many wi 


to do, and 
as our Be 
ove that 


mpor- 


the 


: for ¥ 


the 
as hurried a! 
yey were 
mone, 


jbutjons 


| through the hands of agents. 
| convened on the occasion will no 
1863 


t.soon forget they 
were at Longwood in June, 
I thought Non-Resistant Abolitionists 


ae at PP 
e—bound to rejoice at . 
emancipa 


felt that thei 
artial 
path was a narrow on 
(forerunner as they hope of eaehd 
7 } s bY n“” 
tion, yet distressed at the fearful means 0 
perplexed in decie! 


universal) ; 
it 
is being effected. Some were ape 
whether to join in the chorus of the hymn & Berth 
to the memory of the martyr hero of Harper * ne : 
and some were in the position an ingenious pry 

once told me he thought it would be sone! 
vexed copperhead (not of the modern bree?) 
part of a person who was bitten by 
that the two viruses might neutrali 


: ERT 
What a remedy! AMOS GILBE! 


ze en h 


IQA correspondent of the A 


—s 
coy Standara, 
nti-Slavery ©" 


. i,” 

resive Frien® 

in giving an account of the sath vot which ut 
incen » 

meeting at Longwood, relates an " rt omitt 

‘ 2 

j esteemed friend Gt ; 

venerable and highly-esteem¢ «contribution 


He states that 
support of Mr 
g the 


ges 


of course, to mention. .. Gast’ 


of $150 was made for the 

, p 
daughter as a teacher and laborer amo’ 
of Paris Island, and adds :— 


fret dimen 


Amos 6 
d, sai 
r iat ts 
stribate 

ich, 


sposed, 
years ol 
houses no 
just COF 
nor much money ; , tere 6 8 
hi “« ere 
something to this good object. ; 
which I have carried for oeny yee Mrs. Gage tox 


not rhaps her daughter may ¥ 1 folinest. 2 
Toten were, spoken from the hearts is 
in tones tremulous with en 
seting. 
powerful effect apon the mee enere 
witnessed the scene, and felt that the pene 


i kt 
ample of the old man had done its Wor d the wal! 


ds #h? 
0 er 


- redeemed WE 
liberality in others, subsequently redlee! Gage 
and returned it to the giver, P#) > ther ¢ agift 12 ye 
full value in cash. The watch, origin’ so him * 


ly endeared *) 


sed, 
to our aged ait 
| "kd. Lit 


old man, became thereby doub 
the remainder of his life. 

In oriental phraseology, ¥° 84Y 
«“ May your shadow never be less 
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The following gentler 
smittes, ba are not reef 
' oe Wenpetn, Pat 
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From the N. Y. Tribune 
Socks ago announced the i 
blood in the departme 
er, and which 18 the r 
Fonism, we take the follow 
+ of Darien, in Georgia. 

4 " . * * 
We hasten to place on r 
SS vommon with the pre 
geainst the barbarity bere 

mericans, and to eall o 
ted States to make an 
jcers immediately resp 
Prong which stains our n 
e Tribune assures us ¢ 
ry objec! 
Would t 


unt 


@rdered—nay, that they a 
» by the intelligent Am 
e are not responsible fi 
gcis of that fanaticism kno 
Fedaces its votaries to the 
of dark times, and induce 
plunder and burning of S 
nsult to American intelligs 
Gmate military object in tl 
m. From one end of t 
ses a solemn voice of prot 
B Findictiveness of the a lit 
Die for these atrocities. B 
pver them, rejoice in them 
ilitary object for them, at 
& henever a negro regime 
 Fillage, whence all the mer 
‘pn the work of robbery an 
| When we read this accot 
ore impressed with its | 
ents are placed on gunbe 
Bring shot and shell into t 
They fire a storm of sho 
rmed village of Darien, 
, hildren, as they approach 
Tob and burn the place, an 
* bold” adventure. 
~ In the name of humanity 
makes war? Is this the ec 
gro” to be a soldier and a 
orestore Union? Is this 
the glory of “ the most be 
parth ? Isthe President « 
ing to have the historian 1 
at under his rule such dee 
nshine of Georgia ? 
We speak for our count 
ur humanity. All requir 
or this wrong be remove: 
he American people and t 
It will not do to tell the 
ult of one man, who has | 
bontrary, one year ago the 
the ery of abolitionism ag: 
0 forbid pillage. Genera 
F defended rebel property, 
umed the whole respons 
nd on them it rests. 1 
ject” to make it “ legitima’ 
“now in our army who dar 
lage? Where is the court 
man for stealing either r« 
he radical a has 
0 this degradation in th 
Ut is time to change all this 
Othe voice of the people. 
4 mistaken the frenzy of th 
pression of popular wishes. 
people ought to go up to h 
esponsibility, and in pri 
| averted from us. 
4 Will Mr. Lincoln awak 
sponsibility which these occ 
He must awake, and deal 
or we are a lost people, an 
Heserve to be saved. In t 
apoleon, such a raid as 
sudden erection of a gallo 
/every man concerned in o 
responsibility rests on the 
a orth, and the President 
of the iniquity, or he mu: 
awed repudiate it, and Pp 
Sy 93 after, It is no sr 
‘him alone, but it cones 
|r whole character.—N. 
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Burwixg Cities. We 
at a tinge of shame mi 
‘ome abolitionists when t 
~~ of Col. Montgomery 
‘od born in the 19th 
aving any responsibility 
siid to argue a total |: 
umanity, But the cu 
men forgetful of the hich: 
, res leads them to revel i 
— mind js impressed 

r common humanity. 
4 glee characteristic of 
“Fr a8 a good thing, qu 
pamages from the accoun 
inthe enable in them, 
pe gunboats approact 
Village, and throwin: 
onde ridicules our prot 
thala the governme 
ae tha e are not mu 
wins outset, the aboli 
wens the breach, even 
“vilization abhors. 
‘us war like, men lik 
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